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CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNING OF THE BOOK OF ANGELUS 

A COUNTRY postman, and no chance of anything 
better ! 

ft 

It seems but a sorry end to all my hopes 
and ambitions ; and yet, believe me, it has its 
compensations. I am bound, indeed, to but 
two routes : up the winding lanes to the crest 
of the hill, down the long dip to Ribble, re- 
turning by the fells, every morning ; and away 
to Ellerdale, back through the woods and along 
the river-bank, every afternoon. Just these two 
ways, no more, day by day, week in, week out, 
month after month. Yet God in His goodness 
knows there will be no sameness ; the book of 
His writing, the pictures of His Divine fashion- 
ing, are ever new, ever changing — storm, snow, 
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wind or shine, starlight or mist, ever varied, 
ever beautiful. 

The year lies all before me with its flowers 
yet unborn, its songs yet unsung ; and if I set 
myself to tell the story of my ' Wander- Year/ it 
is not because I have great gifts of writing — I 
would indeed it were so. I am but a plain man, 
and can but set things down plainly as I see 
them. 

It is rather that I have some prickings of 
conscience that I should be given the full 
enjoyment of these things, whilst myriads of 
my fellow-men are shut in smoke-ringed towns. 

For them no lark sings joyously in the morn ; 
for them no kindly dew bathes the hot earth at 
eventide ; so to them, the weary town dwellers, 
I dedicate these simple pages, if, indeed, they 
ever get beyond the deep drawer of the black 
oak desk at which I write. 

In any case my diary will fill the winter 
evenings, which are long, whilst my books are 
few and oft read. My mother, too, God bless 
her, grows deafer as years increase upon her, 
and spends long hours dozing before the fire 
in her rocking-chair, with its cushions of 
faded red. 
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The Beginning of the Book 

I wish I could picture to you this c^d kitchen 
of ours, for well I know you have naught like it 
in your streeted towns, 

I must take the fireside first, for that, it 
seems to me, is the very heart of the room ; 
and, truth to tell, it occupies large part of it, set 
back though it be in a cosy niche with seats on 
either side, curtain-hung lest there be a draught. 
These curtains, away back in my great-grand- 
mother's day, were perchance a cruelly verdant 
green ; but time and smoke and scorching of 
the fire have subdued them, even as a long life 
subdues the most eager of hearts, till now 
they wear the tender greenish-gray of the 
lichen in the woods outside, deepening some- 
what in the hollows, and here and there at the 
edges or on the curves of the folds touched with 
a tinge of gold, as when Autumn first lays his 
finger on the sere-leaved woods. 

They are beautiful, those curtains, to my 
thinking, especially when, as now, the pine log 
on the hearth breaks into a spurt of flame and 
flushes the faded green with red, and dances 
beyond and plays amongst the blackened beams 
of the low ceiling, and lights the shining pans 
on the walls, and quivers over the bright 
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surface of the blue-and-white plates on the 
black dresser, and glitters on the uneven panes 
of the small deep-set window against the black- 
ness of the night. 

It is a whim of mine to have no blind nor 
curtain to shut out the lovely night, and my 
mother, dear soul ! gives in to all my fancies, 
and to this also, perhaps all the more easily 
that her chair is set with its back to the 
window. 

So I come to my mother. Did I say the 
fireside was heart of the room ? Nay, rather, 
heart and light and all dear warmth sits slowly 
swaying in that rocking - chair dozing, or 
perchance dreaming of those far-off days when 
faces were more and merrier round the hearth, 
that echoed then with talk and laughter, whilst 
the graves were fewer in the little churchyard 
on the hillside. 

My mother is only a peasant, a daughter 
of the people, and the very best woman that 
God ever gave to us sons of men. 

Her hands, folded so peacefully now, are 
hardened and gnarled with toil. They are the 
hands that for many years worked to keep the 
home together ; they, too, are the hands that 
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softly smoothed my infant sleep. Her head is 
bowed now in its snowy cap ; snow-white, too, is 
her hair. Her cheeks are ruddy yet with the thin 
cracked bloom of healthy age ; her eyes, were 
they open, still show blue and innocent through 
their mists like those of a child. For the rest, 
she is dressed in decent black, with apron of 
faded blue, and round her shoulders the gray 
plaid shawl I bought for her long years ago 
with my very first boyish earnings. 

As for myself, I sit somewhat in the shadow, 
the place I hope to keep throughout these 
pages; near me burns a reading-lamp, relic 
of other days. It is with my left hand I 
write these words : my right sleeve is pinned 
to my chest, empty ; my right leg is stretched 
straight and stiff before me — I cannot bend the 
knee. 

Having got thus far, I suppose, after all, I may 
have to emerge sufficiently from the shadows to 
state how I, Angelus Drayton, postman to the 
rural district of Leathley-cum-Ribble, am what 
I am. 

I must go back twenty odd years. My 
grandfather was alive then, and farmed many 
broad acres with the help of his three strong 
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sons and one capable daughter. I should put 
her first, for she was the eldest of the family, 
and had long filled the mother's place among 
them. Ay, and filled it well, too. Perhaps 
her hair would not be so white now, nor her 
shoulders so bent, had she not, even before she 
was fully grown, been obliged to take the work 
of a woman into her strong young hands. She 
was a bonny girl, so they tell me, full of fun 
and laughter, always chattering and gay. That 
seems strange now to me, seeing her quiet 
ways and the placid look that never leaves her 
gentle face. 

They tell me, too, how more than one of the 
neighbours, young farmers and well-to-do- 
riding to hounds twice a week some of them — 
wooed, and wooed in vain. And well they 
might woo, seeing no farm for miles round was 
better worked than ours, or had sleeker beasts, 
or dairy or poultry-yard that paid better. 

Mother would have none of them. Some 
said she was hard and cold, and had worked 
the woman's heart out of her breast ; but it was 
not so when father came. He was younger 
than mother by nearly twenty years, for she 
was past her first youth at that time ; and he 
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was only thirty — just thirty by the gravestone 
in yonder churchyard — when he died. 

He came seeking health. Our people had 
never taken lodgers before, but gave him 
welcome to oblige the Squire, who was in 
some way interested in him. 

I do not quite know how it all came about, 
for mother seldom speaks of him ; but she told 
me once that he was a gentleman born and 
bred, and that she was never worthy of him. 
That I did not believe nor ever shall, for there 
is no man that ever stepped but would be made 
richer and better by my mother s love. 

Looking back sometimes into the misty past, 
it seems almost as though my mother were his 
mother, too. I know she looked after us both 
as we played together, he and I, changed our 
wet socks, and scolded us both alike ; and both 
alike we loved her. 

I have heard she nursed him through a long 
illness, for he fell worse soon after he came 
among us ; and when he got better they were 
married at the little church. There were high 
doings, I suppose, in the cheery old] kitchen ; 
then everything settled down quietly again, 
and mother brewed and baked and saw to the 
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dairy, and clattered in and out on her clogs just 
the same as before. 

But I like to think her life grew fuller and 
sweeter by the love of the thin, pale-faced man, 
with the wonderful dark eyes and the voice 
which sounded so differently from the rough 
countryside talk of the rest. 

It seems to me my father to the last lived a 
little apart, more like an honoured guest than 
one of the family. I can remember him now 
sitting at this very desk ; it was one of the 
things he brought with him into his * exile,* as 
he used to call it, but all laughingly, and with a 
tender smile for my mother. I can remember 
the light of the lamp like an aureole about his 
head, and all of us round the hearth : mother 
stirring the porridge for supper ; my uncles, 
tired, perhaps, with a long day in the fields, 
nodding towards sleep ; I on my little stool ; 
the dogs laid flat on the rug, with the mire of 
the day hardening in the hair on the underside 
of them ; and grandfather in his big chair, with 
his face as ruddy as the firelight and his blue 
eyes very true and kind, clay pipe in out- 
stretched hand, holding forth on some topic of 
the day, and nothing but a sleepy grunt or an 
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occasional * Ay, ay !* from one of his sons to 
answer him. All of a sudden my father would 
lift his head from his writing, give himself a 
shake, as it were, and join the group round the 
fire, standing up tall and slim, with his back 
to the blaze, in a way I never saw the rest do 
it Then he would begin to talk in his low 
voice, and, for all it was so low and gentle, it 
would rouse the others as my grandfather's 
never did. 

One by one they would begin to stir. Uncle 
Bob would take the pipe from his mouth, where 
he had been smoking it cold for the last half- 
hour; Uncle Jim would shift into a fresh 
position, and Uncle Dick draw in his chair 
with a grating noise on the stone floor, and 
mighty fists on mighty knees would prepare to 
give attention. Mother would pause sometimes 
even in the act of stirring, and the firelight 
would dance and dimple all over her, whilst 
father stood out black against it. 

And so he would talk, and I as interested as 
any ; not that I could follow all he said — far 
from it — only I felt it all, and the power of his 
voice thrilled through me. I liked to feel my 
blood going so with a racing through my veins, 
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my cheeks hot, and my eyes all burning. Even 
the dogs felt something of it, for as time went 
on, and the little circle was leaning closer and 
closer round the tall dark figure in its midst, 
old Laddie would rise and stretch and yawn, 
and settle himself upon his haunches, and blink 
lazily at the fire, and Daisy would edge a little 
nearer, and lay a moist hairy snout upon my 
knee. 

Then perhaps my mother would snatch me 
up with a ' Bless the bairn ! it's time he was in 
bed/ And sometimes her cheeks were wet as 
she kissed me, and I knew not why. Long 
after I was in bed that voice would still come 
up, gentle, melodious, between the planks of 
the flooring. 

Sometimes, when the weather was fine, my 
father would take me out with him : never, I 
think, very far; it seemed he always tired 
before I did. In the open he would talk to me 
of all the things around us — birds and flowers 
and insects : he knew them all, and could tell 
wonderful tales about them ; and in such a way 
never, even in that part of my life when I mixed 
with others than our simple country-folk, did I 
meet with anyone who could talk as he did. 
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My father was a born poet, if ever there was 
one ; things touched by light word of his re- 
ceived new life, became other, more wondrous, 
than they were before. I have — the most 
precious of all my possessions — a little volume 
of his poems, bound in thin leather, quaint and 
old. Very beautiful and dainty are the verses 
therein — still, not as fine, it seems to me, as 
those he used to make for me on the open hill- 
side. 

The date of the book is two years before my 
father's marriage, and it is dedicated to one 
Sibyl. 

My mother's name, I think I have said, is 
Mary. I have never dared ask her if she knew 
who Sibyl was. I should like to know. Yet, 
whosoever she might be, she could never have 
loved my father more truly or more faith- 
fully But there, how I wander ! 

Yet I could not tell you who and what I am 
without some mention of my father. 

I was only seven when he died, and my 
mother was never quite the same again. She 
looked after the farm and the men, and kept all 
in order as before ; but the heart seemed to 
have gone out of all that she did. 
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And I — how I missed him ! 

He had already taught me to read, and my 
books were my best companions when he had 
gone ; for, after being so much with him, I 
never greatly cared for the company of the 
farmers* boys around. 

I think it probable my father's people, who- 
ever they were, may have offered at this time 
to befriend me. I remember, at all events, one 
day in the summer of the year in which he died, 
being hastily dragged from my hiding-place 
in the woodshed by one of the farm lasses, 
and, with the wet of a hurried washing still 
tingling on my face, being pushed into the best 
parlour — a room I had never seen used before 
except on the day of my father's funeral. 

Standing in front of the empty fireplace, in 
just the attitude my father had been wont to 
have before the kitchen fire, was a very grand 
gentleman, or so I thought. He had iron-gray 
hair and eyeglasses, things I had never seen 
before, and which attracted me by their novelty. 

*So this is the little boy.' His voice was 
gentle and not unkindly. * A fine little fellow. 
Not quite so — er — robust as we should expect 
from his farm life.' 
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It seemed to me that he was pleased that I 
was not strong and burly, which things had 
always been counted against me before. 

* No, sir,' faltered my mother. • He favours his 
father, if ever son did ;' and she burst into tears. 

'So I see,' said the gentleman musingly; 
which seemed so strange to me that I looked 
vagfuely round the room to see if any portrait 
of my father was on the walls. There was but 
one of him as far as I knew. I knew also 
where that hung beside my mother's bed. 

But the stranger was speaking again : 

*That being so, would it not be wiser to 
reconsider the matter ? He hardly looks — ^um 
—of the stuff— from which farmers are made,' 

The gentleman smiled. 

I did not like his face so well when he 
smiled. 

Mother only broke into fresh tears. 

* No, no,' she said, * I cannot let him go !' 
These words and the sight of her tears were 

too much for me, and I took my fixed gaze 
from the stranger's eyeglasses, and went and 
scrambled on to her knee where she sat for- 
lornly on the edge of one of the best chairs. 
The gentleman smiled again. 
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' You understand/ he said gravely : ' your 
decision once made, there will be no further 
overtures.' 

'Yes, yes,' said my mother hastily. She 
seemed to me to be in desperate haste to be 
rid of her visitor. 

' Then,' said he, ' you will have no objection 
to signing your name here ;' and, with a sudden 
alacrity, he produced a closely-written sheet of 
bluish paper and a pen and ink. 

Mother stared at him through her tears. 

'This document only assures you of the 
custody of your son,' said the stranger suavely. 

So mother signed with trembling hand. 

The gentleman folded up the paper, shut his 
eyeglasses with a snap, arid, with a hasty fare- 
well, took his departure. 

On the threshold of the door, where, with a 
child's curiosity, I had followed him, he turned 
and held out a bright new coin to me. I felt 
my face grow hot, but, not being ready with my 
tongue, only shook my head. 

He tossed it to me with a laugh. 

At that I put my hands behind my back. 
The coin fell to the ground, and there I 
stamped upon it furiously, I knew not why. 
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The Beginning of the Book 

The stranger said something as he turned 
away. 

* Like father like son,' I think it was. 

I did not wait to hear more, but fled to my 
mother, and threw myself sobbing into her 
arms. She held me tight, and looked at me 
long and wistfully. 

*Oh, bairnie, have I done right?' she said 
at last. 

'Of course you have/ I answered proudly. 
* Father always said mother did everything 
right' 

With that she clasped me more tightly in 
her arms, and would not part with me all that 
night. 

I never saw the gentleman with the eye- 
glasses again, and for a while, it seems to me, 
great peace settled down on the farm. Day 
after day and week after week went by with 
nothing to distinguish them but the constant 
springing and blooming and fruiting and dying 
for ever going on in the fields and woods 
around us. 

After a time I trudged every day to the 
village school, a mile and a half through all 
weathers, with my little satchel on my back. 
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I was a shy, dreamy boy, and cared not 
much for the mingling with my fellows. But 
the lessons themselves were pure joy to me. 

At first, after associating with my father s 
keen mind, I resented somewhat being placed 
amongst boys of my own age who could barely 
read and write, and had never even heard of 
Shakespeare or Milton ; but it was not long 
before, step by step, I had worked myself up 
into the first place in the highest form. I can 
see now there was some reason for the resent- 
ment of the other boys — great hulking chaps, 
as they seemed to me — and the rough tricks 
they played on the slim, quiet little chap so 
much less than they both in size and age. 

I remember I had a certain lurking admira- 
tion for the height and strength of some of 
them, and tried for a while to copy tljeir loud, 
rough speech and manly ways. I soon found 
the thing was not worth while, and retreated 
again to my books. 

I need not dwell on my school-life nor the 
winning of the scholarship that filled my 
mother s heart with pride mingled with sorrow ; 
for did it not lead to our first parting ? — when I 
went away to the strange, large school, where I 
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found for a time my position suddenly reversed, 
the other boys of my form being better clothed, 
of gentler speech, and more learned than I, or, 
at any rate, more at home with the immediate 
work in hand. 

I think I never really forgathered with 
them, though all treated me well, and some 
were very friendly. After a time, as I began 
to reason things out, I came to the conclusion 
that my mixed blood forbade any very close 
friendship with my fellows. The father in me 
recoiled from the rough village lads ; the mother 
in me shrank shyly from the polished gentlemen 
of the larger school. It may have been only 
that my heart was all the while in my books. At 
these I worked harder and harder as newer and 
more beautiful vistas ever opened out before me. 

* A gentleman and a scholar.' I had heard 
that said of my father when I was very small ; 
and that was what I wanted to be. So I 
worked on silently for the most part, steadily 
always, quietly adopting such of the manners of 
the other boys as seemed in a dim way to make 
me more like my father, and toiling early and 
late at my beloved books. 

It was not long before I again found myself 
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with those who were my seniors by many years ; 
but the fact was not so noticeable now, as I had 
shot up tall and straight, with a fair breadth of 
shoulder, which, with my grave, quiet manners, 
made me look older than I really was, and as a 
rule I was quite unmolested. 

Meanwhile bad times had come to the farm. 

First, Uncle Dick was jilted by the girl he 
had been courting for long years, and in a fit 
of temper went to York and enlisted. He 
went to the front, and * Trooper 4,092, of 
enteric,' was all the news that ever came home. 

Grandfather never looked quite the same 
again. I always thought he favoured Dick. 
The other two had never agreed well together 
— Dick had always come between and made 
the peace ; now he was gone there was open 
quarrelling. My mother — good woman — did 
her best to patch things up and keep them from 
her father's notice ; she succeeded for a while, 
but not for long. 

There were high words one day, and Jim 
flung on his coat and took his stick and never 
crossed the old threshold again. News came 
after a time he was married and was sailing 
for Canada. Then no more. 
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The old man's hair grew whiter, and his step 
flagged somewhat, and the farm began to lose 
its old air of prosperity : there were gaps here 
and there in the walls and hedges, and the 
weed-border round the fields grew wider. Still, 
the work was managed somehow. I verily 
believe at times my good mother did the work 
of two men. Of course, I was not often at 
home. When I was, she was always cheerful, 
and so proud of me, till I, like a young fool, 
began to think myself something of a hero, 
though why I certainly could not have told. 

Then, just as I was working my hardest for 
the Cambridge exhibition, which had been the 
lodestar of my ambition for some time past, 
came the sad news of my remaining uncle's 
death, carried away in the flooded river whilst 
trying to free a floating tree that was damming 
the bridge and threatening to flood out all 
our springing corn. 

When I came home successful, full of ambi- 
tion and eager thoughts of college life, I saw — 
though I tried hard to disguise the knowledge 
from myself — that my dear old grandfather was 
not long for this world. 

His one trouble was the farm. It had been 
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in our family for generations, and he could not 
bear to give it up. I loved it, too^ for it was 
home to me. Then there was my mother. 
She did not ask me right out to stay, but she 
followed me about the house with her eyes, and 
there was a look in them like that in a dog's 
when he fears you are going to leave him ; and 
as the days went on something seemed to grip 
my heart tighter and tighter, till — right or 
wrong — I stayed. 

Doubtless I was a fool, but at the time there 
seemed no help for it. I gave up the exhibition 
and threw in my lot with theirs. 

A few words will suffice to tell the rest of 
the story. All in a moment the sacrifice I had 
made was rendered useless. 

Such a very ordinary tale, yet filled with a 
certain tragedy — ^at any rate, for me. A young 
and restive horse, too sharp a turn at the 
bridge corner, then blank | unconsciousness, 
followed by weary weeks at the Leeds In- 
firmary. 

I returned home at last minus the right arm, 
and with the right knee so stiffened at the 
joint that, though my powers as a walker are 
practically unimpaired, I shall always be lame. 
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At the time of this sad home-coming the 
grass was already green over my grandfather's 
grave, the live and dead stock of the farm was 
sold, and my mother alone in the old house. It 
was like the Squire's goodness : he had given 
it to her for her life. A neighbouring farmer 
had been glad to take up the land which ran 
with his own, so the house could be spared 

But, oh ! it was sad to see the empty barns 
and byres and the void where plenteous ricks 
had always stood, and to hear no lowing of 
cows nor bleating of sheep to greet me : only 
our old Daisy, grown blind, and halting upon 
one leg, came out with a low whimper of wel- 
come. 

So that is how the story of Angelus Drayton, 
scholar, ended, and that of Drayton the postman 
began. 

For they have offered the place, just now 
vacant, and I have accepted it ; the small 
stipend will keep want from our humble door, 
and we shall be together, the last two of all our 
family. 

I ought to state with gratitude that I am not 
deserted by some belonging to my other distant 
life, and more than one post has been offered 
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me ; but all would have taken me from my 
mother s side, and so are best forgotten. 

My path in life is now settled, and I prepared 
to set out on it ; somewhat drearily, perhaps, 
that such should be the end of all my ambition, 
yet looking forward to some compensation in 
the daily reading of that Book to which there 
is no end. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE OPENING OF THE YEAR 

January i. — By a small coincidence my year 
commences with that of the calendar. It was 
this morning, then, New Year's Day, that I 
first set out from our tiny post-office to carry 
the mails over the hill to Ribble, having 
besides letters for delivery at one or two farms 
and scattered hamlets on my route. A good 
twelve miles is my morning round, and six and 
a half the afternoon ; but I set out with a good 
heart. Walking has always been a hobby of 
mine, and there was a pleasing novelty and 
gentle excitement in my position. 

How the Farnham chaps would stare at 
their some time Eton-jacketed fellow-scholar ! I 
thought, as, my two bags slung on either 
shoulder, and my grandfather's stout ash staff 
in my hand, I swung away with as good a pace 
as the slight halt in my right leg would allow. 
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It had been so far a mild winter ; there was 
already slight promise of spring in the tiny 
green things pushing up amongst the rotting 
leaves beneath the hedgerows. 

The honeysuckle, too, had burst out with 
little greenish tufts, and the small white 
splashes amongst the hawthorn twigs showed 
the birds had already found the tiny ruby buds 
swelling with toothsome sap. The hazel- 
catkins fringed the bushes, but they were 
smoothly folded in their winter coats, no hint 
of gilded stamens as yet in their dangling 
helplessness ; they seemed to shiver in the chill 
breeze that now and again awoke, shaking the 
topmost twigs of the straggling hedges, and 
leaving the lower branches still and rigid on 
the wintry air. The sky above brooded a 
leaden gray ; the wet lane stretching uphill 
before me struck the highest note in the land- 
scape. 

A robin's song trilled clear and thin from a 
holly-bush still showing glossy red of uncon- 
sumed store of winter berries. The little rascal 
flitted out at my approach, only to light on a 
willow twig, so thin it bent beneath his tiny 
weight. Nothing dismayed, he fluttered to the 
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ground and stood there flipping his wings, 
cocking his tail, puffing out his ruddy breast, 
and fixing me with his beady eye in so comical 
a fashion that I burst out laughing. At this 
the robin flew away. Was his sense of the 
fitness of things offended ? No ; a moment 
later his song broke out again, and I caught a 
glint of red amongst the cones — light brown of 
last season, and blackish of the season before — 
that crowded the alder boughs overhanging a 
wayside stream. 

The stream tinkled gaily, for all the sombre 
sky, and though the rushes around it were dull 
brown and broken-ended, and the ferns that 
overhung it were sombre-hued and dry- tipped, 
one patch of moss beside it showed a pure and 
vivid green. I stood gazing at it, musing how 
it alone could draw nourishment from the 
dank, dull sleeping-time of the year, and shine 
out like one strong, pure character amidst a 
nation's decay. 

Here I caught myself up. A village postman 
moralizing, and the good people waiting for 
their letters ! This would never do. 

I turned down a side-road which leads to a 
tiny farm, half hidden from view by a planta- 
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tion of young larch, now showing a fine tracery 
of grayish twigs, cold and naked against the 
dulness of the day. 

Here lives one of the oldest dwellers of the 
countryside : old Harry England — he and his 
wife ; and this same New Year's Day is their 
golden wedding. So I had been told at the 
post-office — in half-apology it seemed — that I 
should have to carry to the tiny farm the 
unwonted luxury of letters. 

As I drew near I saw old England waiting 
at his little gate, once blue-painted, now of 
tender faded green. A fine old man, bent 
somewhat with his years, white-haired, but still 
ruddy of face. 

* Eh, lad/ he shouted in his lusty way, ' so 
thou'rt poost now, and, dang me! its noan 
so bad job, nawther, for a one-armed man. 
Coom in and see t' missus, and taste a sup o' 
summat.' 

Not conceiving this to be a part of my duty 
to the King, I was fain to decline the proffered 
hospitality ; but the old farmer was not to be 
denied — he fairly pushed me under the horse- 
shoe-hung gray stone lintel. 

' Nay, lad, coom on,' he shouted in his big 
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gruff voice, only just beginning now and then 
to change into age*s treble ; ' coom on. I knew 
thee father, and he was a man to talk, if a' likes, 
though nobbut a sickly un hissen. 

' Here's t* missus,' he continued. ' Missus, 
gie this chap a sup o' summat for bringing us 
these 'ere letters.* 

He had taken them from my hand by this 
time, and laid them flat on the table with a bang 
that made the stout board groan and the platters 
on the dresser ring again. 

His wife is a cheery old body, white-capped, 
wrinkled, and bloodless of cheek. I shook 
her hard, bony hand and congratulated her on 
her fifty years of married life. 

' Ay, lad !' broke in the farmer, who had by 
now sat himself down slowly in a high oak chair 
and stretched out his big hobnail boots to the 
tiny fire. * Ay, lad !' he repeated, * fifty year's 
a long step.* Then slowly, but with solemn 
emphasis, he added : ' An* if moi toime was to 
come ower agen, I'd tak' the same pertater. I 
would that !' 

At this the worthy dame smiled all over her 
wrinkled face, and pleated the corner of her 
apron in girlish bashfulness at the compliment 
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paid her. Then glasses were brought out and 
a bottle of ginger wine, and I must drink and 
wish them luck, and listen to the farmer s toast : 

' Here's tiv us, all on us : 
May we niver want nowt, noan on us, 
Nor me nawther !' 

They wanted me to read aloud the letters I 
had brought, and would, I believe, have kept 
me all day. But a servant of the Government 
has some conscience, I hope, so I took up my 
ash staff and reluctantly left them. 

I turned back as I climbed the rise beyond 
their house, and saw them side by side at the 
gate. She was still smiling. 

The sky was heavy, but my heart was light. 
My year had begun well. 

I tossed my cap into the air. 

* It is a good omen !* 1 called aloud. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE WAITING OF THE YEAR 

January 6. — I think the snow will soon be 
here. Day by day the sky grows heavier, 
more lowering ; the last night or two there has 
been frost. To-day as I crossed the fells the 
ice broke crisp under my feet in the foot-holes 
where the path crossed boggy places ; the cur- 
lews were wailing mournfully afar off, and the 
sky was so black that the bleached moorland 
grass showed almost white against it. The 
sheep were huddled together in little groups, 
and their breath rose like steam in the dank, 
frosty air. 

All was very still, so still that I heard the 
thud, thud and sharp crack of timber-felling in 
Horrington woods, full three miles away. Then 
suddenly a whirr close by, and the warning 
* Go back ! go back !' told of a put-up grouse. 
At the sound of his cry others rose with a 
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clapping whirr from their hiding-places amongst 
the dead ling and rushes, and quite a number 
drifted away until they were indistinguishable 
against the sombre sky. 

The cold was so intense that I was glad to 
walk as fast as my limp would allow ; even then, 
and despite the thick woollen glove I wore, my 
fingers would stiffen from time to time on my 
ash staff, and the damp froze in little hard balls 
on my brows and lashes. 

This afternoon, as I came back by the short- 
cut through the woods, I noticed the very great 
stillness. Not a bough stirred, not a bird 
called, no little living thing ran across my path. 
Everything was brooding — waiting. 

The silence was oppressive; my heart felt 
sad within me. This is to go on for years, I 
told myself. I shall grow a little lamer, a little 
less upright, year by year, until I am old and 
gray. And all for what ? 

Just to keep my mother in the old home. 

I was brute enough, ungrateful enough, to 
wonder — was it worth it ? 

Just outside the wood, where you cross the 
turnip-field to the river-road, I saw the Squire 
and his son; they had guns under their arms. 
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I tried to drop behind into the shadows, 
being low-spirited just then, and unused as yet 
to my new position ; but they saw me. 

* Hullo, Drayton !* sang out the Squire in 
his lusty voice : ' you going our way ? Beastly 
cold ; going to snow, I think.' 

The younger man — he and I had for a time 
been school-fellows — greeted me in no less 
cheery fashion. 

I swallowed my pride, or my shame, or what- 
ever it was that had prompted me to avoid 
them, and walked on by their side. 

Ralph — that is the Squire's son — had two 
magnificent setters in leash. Of course I ad- 
mired them — I never could resist a dog. 

' I wonder,' said the Squire, * you don't take 
a dog with you on your rounds. Capital com- 
pany, a dog !' 

* We have but one left,' I answered, trying 
to add 'sir,' but finding it stick in my gizzard, 
• and she's too old to go far ; besides, she is 
company for my mother.' 

' Would you like a dog ?' put in Ralph im- 
pulsively ; he always was a generous fellow, 
and no end of a favourite at school. * Because, 
if so, I should like awfully to give you one. 
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There's Mick, you know ; he was born at your 
place. Jolly little chap ! one black ear and a 
spot at the root of his tail ; game as anything. 
Do you remember him ?' 

Of course I did. Mick was born during one 
sunny summer holiday not so long ago, and 
was just beginning to follow me in his lolloping 
puppy fashion when I had to go back to school. 

Next holidays I missed my little chum, and 
learnt he had been sold ; every penny was 
important then- The Squire s son had fancied 
him, and he was gone. 

And now — could I believe my ears ? — Ralph 
was offering to give him back. 

My eyes filled. 

* Can you spare him ?' I faltered. 

*Well,' answered Ralph honestly, 'he's the 
best of the lot, so I'd like you to have him. 
Come up to-morrow and fetch him. Yes, about 
lunch-time.' 

I did not want him to ask me to lunch — 
thought it would be awkward for both of us — 
so I answered : 

* The evening would suit me better.' 

* Right you are,' returned Ralph heartily. 
We parted at the path which branches across 
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the park. Close by was a herd of deer clustered 
together, their breath hanging in a cloud above 
them in the growing darkness ; I saw them start 
and make off into the tree shadows as they 
scented the dogs. I heard the voices of the 
two men rise and fall and grow fainter on the 
evening air as I trudged along the highway. 
Again my heart was glad. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FIRST GIFT OF THE YEAR 

January io. — As arranged, I went up to the 
Hall for Mick. 

I was shown into the study. 

The Squire was dozing before the fire ; Ralph 
was cleaning a gun. On the hearth between 
them sat the grandest little fox-terrier, clean of 
limb, broad of chest, small of paw, one ear and 
his muzzle just tipped with blacL 

They made me welcome, and would have me 
sit down and talk a bit. 

The Squire s conversation was all of hunting, 
fishing, and shooting ; and these things I took 
but little interest in, for I had in my heart my 
father s love of every wild thing that ever ran 
or flew or swam ; and he had taught me to look 
upon them all as my brothers, and I cared not 
to hear of the killing of them, yet feigned a 
polite interest, though all the while my eyes 
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and thoughts would wander to the long rows 
of books with which the room was lined. 
Ralph at last must have read my thoughts, 
for he broke in suddenly upon the Squire's 
description of a hard cross-country run they 
had last week. 

* Juniper/ said Ralph — it was my old school 
name, and my heart leapt to hear it once more 
— 'Juniper, you were always a chap for books. 
Have you any time for reading now ?' 

' Lots/ I answered briefly, for I guessed what 
was coming. 

* Well, then, take what you want from here, 
and come as often as you like to change them/ 

I tried to murmur my gratitude, but words 
almost failed me, for I felt as though someone 
had given me the key of a treasure-house and 
bade me take my fill. 

* How the chap's eyes shine, Micky !' said 
Ralph with a half-laugh and pulling the terrier's 
ears. * Each man to his taste. You and I 
don't care a straw for musty old books — do 
we, lad."^ We'd rather follow a fresh scent 
through the woods or go out with a gun, any 
day, eh ?' 

And Mick gave a little answering whine, and 
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wagged his stump of a tail with a thump, thump, 
against his master's leg, and looked up into his 
face with wise, speaking eyes as though he 
understood all that was said to him. 

He did not object to come away with me. 
I never met with a dog yet but what put his 
trust in me the first time I saw him. I think 
it must be because I love them all so well. 

Besides Mick I brought away two precious 
volumes to beguile my leisure. 

Just as I was leaving, the Squire said : 

* By the way, Drayton, I am afraid some of 
us did rather the shabby thing by you. I was 
in town at the time, or it never would have 
happened. You — you — know what I mean. 
Hang it all, man, you're too good for the job !' 

' Thank you very much, sir,' I answered — I 
got it right out that time — ' but I am thoroughly 
content' 

And who would not be, with Mick at his 
heels and Stuart Mill's * Essays ' and Sir John 
Lubbock's * Pleasures of Life ' under his arm ? 
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THE SHROUDING OF THE YEAR 

January 14. — The dead, brooding silence con- 
tinued ; the skies grew more dark and lower- 
ing ; the cold was each day a little sharper, 
more intense. 

Last night when I opened the door to let 
Mick in from his evening run, the blackness 
seemed to press in upon me and strive to force 
a passage into the firelit room. As I stood 
there a moment, borne upon the stillness as it 
were from the far distance, came a low, faint 
humming. 

The snow was on its way. 

Now it has come. 

When first I woke this morning and saw the 
dim, pale light in my room, I thought I had 
overslept myself, and, with a recollection of 
His Majesty's mails, I jumped up in dismay, to 
hastily strike a match and look at my father s 
thin gold watch. 
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Full early yet. 

Then I saw whence the light came. For my 
little dormer-window was plastered nearly to 
the top with thick white snow. 

I forced it open and thrust out my head. 

I could see nothing above but dark, soft 
bodies falling, falling ; nothing below but an 
indistinguishable whiteness. 

With a sense of cheer and exhilaration^ 
whose cause I did not wait to determine, I 
hurried my toilet — I am quite handy now with 
my remaining five fingers— and hastened down 
to clear the doorstep, and make the fire, and 
take mother the early cup of tea which I insist 
on her drinking before rising this bitter weather, 
and set all in readiness, as is my custom, for 
her needs during my absence. 

When all was done, and I stepped at last into 
the blinding swirl of the snow, I could hardly 
see my way across our empty stackyard. 
Srange objects, white and ghostly, seemed to 
rise up suddenly and confront me. I tugged 
at the old yard gate, but it was all it would do 
to yield me an inch or two of passage, whilst 
the snow fell from the bars in heavy clouts. 

As I went I could hear Mick whining on the 
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inner side of the oaken door. Poor little beast ! 
he has become accustomed already to joining 
me on my rounds ; but I thought it hardly safe to 
take him so far through such weather as this. 

So I hardened my heart, and lowered my 
head, and pushed on into the village. 

There were lights shining from some of the 
windows blurred by the falling snow. A cheerful 
clang, clang, came already from the blacksmith's 
forge, and a great ruddy glow turned all the 
snow to flame colour for a pace or two ; then all 
seemed darker, drearier, than before. 

The mail-bags were waiting me. 

They were not heavy, the Christmas rush 
being, fortunately, over. 

I slung them across my shoulders, and, 
returning the cheery greeting of the post- 
mistress, whose spectacles showed each a little 
flickering flame reflected from the one candle 
that did its feeble best to light the tiny all-sorts 
shop, I went upon my way. 

It was heavy going even in the highway, 
where the snow was already drifting thick and 
soft between the high banks that rose on either 
side. Down the farm lanes it was even worse ; 
the snow, being soft, balled upon my feet, and 
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made going slow work; and by the time I 
reached the top of the hill I was, despite the 
outer cold, already moist with heat. 

Plodding along on the level path that runs 
across the crest of the hill before it dips down 
to Ribble, and wrapped in thoughts that were, 
if I remember rightly, anything but cheerful, 
suddenly I felt a violent blow in my back. I 
turned, more angry than startled, to find my- 
self treated to an equally severe blow in front. 
But I knew my assailant now. It was Mick. 

The little rascal must have bided his chance 
to slip out and follow, and there he was caper- 
ing round me with leaps and bounds, whining 
and yapping, and finally, with outstretched 
paws, curved back and wagging tail, barking at 
me with all his might and main. 

I really could not scold him for the pleasure 
of his company. 

So he went gaily along by my side, snapping 
at the falling snow and occasionally making 
sudden rushes into the drifts, laying his head 
sideways, first one way and then the other, 
pushing his neck and ears into the soft crisp- 
ness, and finally rolling over and over for all 
the world like a horse at grass. 
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Then up he would jump, and with a shake 
that set his ears flapping, and perhaps a sneeze 
or two, on he would come bounding again, gaily 
beside my plodding track. 

The snow had nothing abated when I left 
Ribble behind, but rather had it increased. 

I was obliged to come across the fells, as I 
had letters for two farms upon the return track, 
so I bent my head and pressed on. 

It was tolerable going until the last farm and 
the slight shelter of the low stone walls that 
bounded the cart-track to the open moor had 
been left behind. Then I met the storm in its 
full strength. 

The wind, which had now arisen, was in my 
face, and blew particles of snow sharp as 
needles into my eyes and against my cheeks. 
I had no hand to ward them off, as my ash 
staff was in constant requisition to find a fairly 
sound foothold in the deepening snow. 

I plodded on, getting more and more weary 
at each step. Even Mick was tired out, as was 
evident by the fact that he kept so close to heel 
that I constantly caught his little nose with the 
back of my leg. 

At last he stopped, whining. 
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I stopped, too, not sorry to gain a moment s 
pause for breathing space and rest to my aching 
limbs. 

' What is it, old man ?' I asked. 

Mick lowered himself upon his haunches to 
within some half-inch of the snow, and sat so, 
shivering. 

I stood resting on my ash staff, looking down 
at him, whilst he looked up at me with the 
pathetically dumb look a dog has when he wants 
to tell you something. 

All of a sudden his whole body stiffened, he 
dropped to attention, his ears went back, and he 
gave one short * yap.' 

The next minute a low, thudding sound, 
mingled with the indescribable sense of move- 
ment of a large soft body, broke upon my ear. 
It grew clearer, louder, more distinct, until, still 
unseen but plainly recognisable, a flock of sheep 
rushed past us and away across the moor, the 
thudding of their feet growing less and less in 
the distance until again all was still. 

' Was that it, Mick ?* said I. 

For though too well trained to dream of 
harrying sheep, the savage instinct of the chase, 
I knew, was still untamed within him. 
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But Mick still whined, and finally put nose to 
earth, and having retraced for a few feet his 
steps and mine, fast getting obliterated by the 
falling snow, he waited again and whined. 

Then for the first time it entered my dense 
understanding that it was just possible that in 
the falling snow and uniform sameness of things 
I had missed the track. I endeavoured to 
recognise my whereabouts. 

As far as eye could see (which, even taken 
in its most limited sense, suggests a good deal 
more than the absolute fact) — as far as eye 
could see, then, there was no landmark nor 
aught to tell me of my way. 

All soft, undulating snow, with here and there 
the upstanding blackness of a rock, a few bent 
rushes, or the crooked, angular loop of a ling 
stem, whose root and crest were alike buried in 
the powdery snow. 

Of footpath or track of any sort not a sign. 
I had been tramping for hours, possibly, in a 
wrong direction, or even, as I had so often 
read of lost travellers, wandering in a circle. 
What was to be done ? 

I did not so much mind about myself, but 
there were the mails, which are still somewhat 
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of a novelty to me, and perhaps held, therefore, 
in unnecessary veneration. 

* What's to be done, Micky ?* I asked aloud. 

For answer the little chap whined and looked 
over his shoulder, and, raising one paw, whined 
again. 

Then it occurred to me that possibly the 
instinct of the dog — that Divine intuition which 
we superior (?) mortals so little understand — 
was more powerful than my so-called reason, 
and that I had better trust myself to him. 

When he saw me about to follow, he gave a 
short bark of satisfaction, then trotted along 
quietly, nose down and tail half lowered. Now 
and again he would stop for a minute, raise his 
head and sniff, the air ; then down would go his 
nose, and on he would trot again, perhaps at 
right angles to his previous going. 

All this had continued for some time, he 
trotting on before, I, weary but trustful, plod- 
ding on behind, when something slowly loomed 
vast and dark ahead of us. 

It was a deserted barn. I knew it well. It 
stood on the moor edge, just where the track 
turned into a rough lane that led to the valley 
and home. 
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• 

Thanks to Mick, we had struck the very spot. 

The way now lay downhill, but the snow 
grew deeper and deeper, till poor little Mick 
sank so low that he had to get along by a 
succession of bounds, which grew ever slower 
and slower. 

My pace, it is needless to say, was not rapid, 
yet I had now and again to pause till my little 
companion could overtake me. 

These pauses grew more and more frequent, 
till at last, one of them being longer than usual, 
I turned to find Mick sitting down a few yards 
away, and making no effort to overtake me. 

I retraced my steps, and when I reached him 
he grovelled along, dragging himself laboriously 
over the snow, to lie down with his nose across 
my wet boot. 

The state of the case became clear to me. 

* You re done, old man,' said I. 

He looked up, whimpering, whilst he beat a 
little hollow in the snow with his stump of a tail. 

I picked him up with my one arm, and he 
licked my face. Poor little brute ! 

It was, however, impossible to carry him so — 
he was a considerable weight ; besides, I needed 
the help of my staff. 
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Then came a brilliant idea. On one shoulder 
was the Ribble mail, which I had to convey to 
Leathley ; on the other was slung the empty 
bag from which the stray letters of the morning 
had been distributed. Into this empty bag, 
then, I tucked my weary friend. 

And so, without stamp or postmark, was he 
delivered at his journey's end. 

It was so late when I reached home I had 
hardly time to gulp down the hot and savoury 
stew my mother had awaiting me, and no time, 
even had it been worth my while, to change 
my soaking clothes, from which great clouds 
of steam began to rise as I stretched out my 
cramped legs to the fire. 

Micky eagerly disposed of his share of the 
stew, and I left him on the hearth busily licking 
his little rumpled body. 

I wondered whether it tasted of mail-bags. 
If so, I did not envy Mick. 

My mother had strict injunctions not to let 
him out of her sight. These were for once, I 
believe, unnecessary. Mick had had enough, 
and was quite willing to see me depart alone. 

My afternoon tramp, being along the high- 
road — I did not venture the short-cut through 
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the woods — was without adventure. When I 
reached home once more the snowfall had in 
no wise slackened. I had, indeed, to get a 
shovel before I could venture to open the door. 

The door opened. What a picture of com- 
fort was within ! 

Never had wide fire shone so brightly nor 
kettle sung more gaily. The room was, besides, 
filled with the homely delicious odour of newly- 
baked bread. 

Mother came to meet me, and exclaimed 
over the coldness of my face as I bent to kiss 
her. Mick rose stiffly from his resting-place 
and stretched, first backwards and then for- 
wards, before, with a condescending wag of the 
tail, he bade me welcome. 

And now, after a hot bath (my mother still 
laughs and shakes her head over my love of 
tubbing, then sighs, and says I am my father's 
very self), with dry clothes without and hot tea 
within, I am sitting at the old desk setting down 
the adventures of the day. 

Through the uncurtained window I can see 
the snow still falling. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE FREEZING OF THE YEAR 

January i6. — That snowstorm, the heaviest 
recorded in our countryside for many a year, 
lasted all that night and all yesterday. 

I was too dog-tired after a second day of it 
for either pen or book, or anything but bed. In 
the night I woke to see a space of blue-black 
where my window is, and in it the clear stars 
shining. With a sense of relief I drew my 
covers closer and fell once more asleep. 

To-day has been a day of wonder. 

Those stars were not shining so clearly for 
nothing. There was a bitter frost in the night, 
and this morning, when the sun rose in a clear 
pale-blue sky, it shone on nothing but sparkling 
snow : snow on the trees, the houses, the fields, 
the hedges, the walls — one dazzling whiteness 
everywhere. 

The water in the pump was frozen solid ; 
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long icicles hung like messages from the snow 
on the roof to that upon the ground. 

When I went out to get wood and water for 
the day, the sparrows were sitting in a rumpled 
melancholy row on the ladder that is still slung 
beneath the byre roof. I went back into the 
house and fetched a handful of oatmeal to 
throw on the crisp, unbroken surface of the 
snow. They were down in a moment in a 
clustering mass of brownish-gray ; amongst 
them was a robin, and before long they were 
joined by scolding starlings and busy black- 
birds and ruffled thrushes ; whilst a great rook 
sat balancing himself on the byre-end, too 
hungry to fly away, too proud or too shy to 
take his portion with the rest. 

It was a fairy world Mick and I went through 
to-day. 

Mick was wild with delight, for he had not 
been out since his ignominious home-coming in 
the interior of the mail-bag. Now, like boy 
let loose from school, he raced about in the very 
joy of his heart, snapping at sharp fragments of 
frozen snow where the drift-waves had crested 
over and hung glittering in the pale sunlight, 
or snuffing in the hollow driftside, scraping, 
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snuffing again on the scent, perchance, of some 
little snow-bound rabbit or tinier mouse or 
shrew. 

The sun shone quite warmly on the uplands, 
and the snow looked almost unearthly in its 
intense purity against the pale-gray mist in 
which the blue of the sky was softly merged as 
it dropped to the white horizon. 

Though Mick and I were early, we were not 
the first afield. All over and about the snow 
were the tiny footmarks of earlier steps than 
ours. One realized, gazing at them, what a 
thickly-populated world is in reality this so 
seeming empty wild. 

Backwards and forwards, across and over one 
another, to and fro, the busy footsteps go. 

These two footprints in succession, then two 
together side by side, mark the passing of a 
rabbit. There are many such. These planted 
in like fashion, but larger, show where a hare 
has been ; here a mouse has left his little even 
claw-marks in distinct pairs, with the tiny 
groove of his tail between. 

It was a mole, surely, who made these alter- 
nate prints with sharp wide claw-marks. What 
was he doing above ground ? 
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The bird-tracks, small and great, are innumer- 
able. Amongst others are the straight three- 
toed prints connected with sharp spur-line of a 
pheasant. Is it only a coincidence that after 
them, wide and stealthy, front-paws well apart, 
the hind a little nearer, and the slight trace of the 
brush between, come the marks of a wily fox } 

Oh, Micky boy ! I fear foul murder was 
done in these uplands or ever the sun rose up 
to-day. 

The wonder is, where these creatures in- 
numerable bestow themselves in this seeming 
emptiness. It must be their power of absolute 
stillness at need more than anything that serves 
to cover their hiding-places. More than once, 
at other seasons of the year, I have almost put 
my foot on a brooding pheasant or partridge, so 
absolutely still has she kept, trusting in her own 
immovability and the likeness of her colouring 
to her surroundings. 

Just now Micky put up some grouse ; he was 
close upon them before they rose. I went to 
inspect the place. They must have lain there 
for some time, as the impression of each bird 
was distinct in the snow ; there they had been, 
probably, all night, keeping warm by the aid of 
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their own feathers and the snow-blanket into 
which they had nestled, and putting their un- 
failing trust in Him who hears the raven's cry. 

A little further on I met John Lister and 
Ellis, his shepherd. Some of Lister's sheep 
were embedded in a snowdrift. It was plain 
to see where they were by the tell-tale bark of 
the gray sheep-dog and the eager yapping of 
the black-and-tan collie the men had brought 
with them. Besides this, the surface of the 
drift showed here and there yellowish marks, 
the air-holes of the imprisoned sheep. The 
men had shovels with them, and I would dearly 
have loved to stay and help them, but so many 
interesting things had hindered me on my 
way that the sun was already noon-high, and 
I dared not linger. 

So I whistled to Mick, who, with his back 
up and tail very erect, was circling slowly round 
the black-and-tan, a young dog, with very 
evident and ominous invitations to a fight. 
Perhaps at heart he was not sorry when my 
whistle afforded him an opportunity for 're- 
treat with honour.' Micky boy has before now 
felt a collie's teeth meet in his flesh, and the 
experience was doubtless a painful one. 
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When we reached the crest of the hill, where 
a rough stone wall divides our moor, as we call 
it, from that of the parish of Ribble, no wall 
was to be seen, only wide drifts of snow like 
the unbroken waves of some suddenly frozen 
sea. The snow was so hard and firm that 
Mick and I went right over the top of the 
wall on its crisply-crunching surface, not even 
troubling to guess the whereabouts of the 
buried gate. 

There was no fear of losing our way to-day, 
with the sun shining, and every tree and house 
that did overtop the snow standing like a 
silhouette against it. 

This afternoon as I went along by the river 
I noticed how black the water looked, and 
how the round-edged, opaquely-white ice that 
fringed the banks was creeping out little by 
little, here and there nearly meeting from either 
side in the centre of the stream. The tree 
boughs were bent beneath their weight of 
snow, the alders, owing to their innumerable 
cross-twigs, being specially heavy laden ; but 
the young willows, standing up straight and 
having few cross-boughs, were almost unen- 
cumbered, and the pinkish-green of their stems 
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afforded the only note of colour in the universal 
black and white. 

It was clear starlight to-night, and I went up 
to the Hall to change my books. 

The Squire specially pressed on my notice 
the new volume of the Badminton Library — 
* Shooting.* I took it for his pleasure, and 
Ruskin*s * Stones of Venice ' for mine own. 

There is a young lady staying at the Hall. She 
came into the study, looking, I think, for Ralph. 
He was not there, and she stood a moment 
asking his whereabouts from the Squire. 

Quite young she would be — not more, I 
think, than eighteen or nineteen. I never saw 
a fairer vision than she made, framed as she 
was by the dark oak of the door. 

The light shone softly on her hair : it was 
fair, soft and wavy round her head ; her figure 
was light and supple, her dress white and 
shimmering. 

What she said I know not exactly, but the 
sound of her voice still lingers sweetly in my ear. 

But what has all this to do with me, the 
village postman ? 

Angelus, my boy, lay down your wandering 
pen, and well away to Venice. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE WEEPING OF THE YEAR 

February 2. — The thaw has come. 

I heard the drip, drip from the eaves before 
I got up this morning, and when I turned out 
into the down-dropping, dreary day I found the 
snow was already slipping from the roofs and 
falling with dull thuds into the yard below. 

Our gate, too, was standing in a pool of 
water, which looked black by reason of the 
half-frozen snow-ice at its bottom. 

As I went along the road there was a con- 
tinual rustle and thud as the trees relieved 
groaning branches of their muffling weight. 
The middle of the road, where the snow had 
been churned up by traffic, was all black mud, 
and when I tried the sides they were little 
better, for the half-melted crust broke beneath 
my weight, letting me through, and more than 
once I had hard ado to recover my balance. 
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It was rather better when we reached the 
open moor, for here the thaw had not as yet 
taken such hold ; the footprints on the track 
were beaten well together and made a firmer 
path. Here, however, I came to grief, by 
reason of my foot crashing through some snow- 
hidden ice, which brought me forward so heavily 
into a half- melted drift that my head went 
under. 

It was all I could do to get clear, and that 
little wretch of a Mick — believing, I suppose, 
my manoeuvres were intended for his amuse- 
ment — whirled about my prostrate figure, bark- 
ing with delight. 

As I came back by the river this evening, 
the water was evidently rising quickly. I could 
hear it racing along, making a swirling noise 
under the tree boughs ; and ever and anon a 
low rumbling and a sharp crack told that the 
increasing flood was bursting up the ice from 
below. 

I saw that young lady at the Hall again to- 
night. 

I was kept waiting for a few minutes before 
I could go into the study for my books, and she 
came down the stairs. She was dressed in a 
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soft, velvety, golden - brown. She is more 
beautiful even than I thought. 

There was an old man with her, pale-faced 
and with long white hair. He looked like a 
professor. 

She was joking and laughing with him. 
They came by where I sat. As they passed, 
she let fall a slender volume that was in her 
hand. She half bent to pick it up. I was 
quicker than she. 

She thanked me with a smile, and passed on. 
I sat down again, faint and trembling. 

It was a copy of my father s poems. I could 
swear to that anywhere. 

That fair lady who reads my father's poems 
would never guess that the loutish bore who so 
clumsily handed back the book was the son of 
the man who wrote it. 

Her eyes are not dark, as I thought, but 
blue, darkened by the thick black lashes that 
shadow them. 

I brought back Shelley's Poems and a volume 
of Browning to-night. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SPRING CALLS TO THE YEAR 

February 14. — The snow has nearly gone. 

*Too soon,' the wiseheads say, *and we'll 
have more before we've done,' and such safe 
prophecies. 

Meanwhile the sun shines out now and again 
with a wintry gleam ; the river races along black 
and sullen between its submerged banks ; and 
the lanes are little more or less than chronic 
streams. 

As to the fells ! 

My poor mother has left off exclaiming at 
the drowned -rat appearance I present each 
mid -day on my return from them. As for 
Mick, too often you would never take him for 
a white, well-bred terrier, but rather for some 
little tousled, drab-haired mongel. We do not 
mind. 

That is the best of being rough folks, roughly 
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clad, that the roughest weather cannot harm. I 
am glad sometimes that I was born of the 
people, rough and free. I even thank the 
Fate that drew me back from the brink of 
that other life. Cities and civilization : these 
would have stifled me. If I had not that 
distinct recollection of my father, I could have 
sworn that gipsy blood courses through my 
veins. 

To-day I saw a rainbow. Clear, opal-like, it 
sprang from the dark moors, and was lost in 
the far-off grayness of the heavens. It filled 
me with wild exhilaration. It seemed to me a 
promise of the spring that is to come — spring 
that will quicken the whole world into life : 
here a bursting bud, there an opening flower 
far and near the calling of nesting birds ; and I 
shall see it, hear it, smell it, be in the very 
heart of it all. 

The wind howls round the farm, and roars in 
the chimney, and dies away ; then shrieks and 
shrieks and throws itself against the house, and 
rattles every casement in its fury. 

Its spirit is in my blood. I cannot rest. 

No pens nor books for me to-night. I must 

away into the open. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE FIRST-BORN OF THE YEAR 

February 21. — Spring is here. Of course, by 
the calendar this is absurd. There is all March 
yet to come, with its cruel winds ; fickle April, 
with her snow-showers ; and, too often in this 
stern Northern land, bleak May that lays her 
frosty finger on the year's first children and 
bids them die. 

Nevertheless, spring is here. 

I felt it in the very moment of stepping 
across the threshold ; there was a something 
different in the atmosphere, a softness, a faint, 
intangible smell of far-off moss and flowers. 
The sky overhead was gray — pearly gray — so 
unlike the cold stone gray of winter ; all along 
the roads was that faint haunting sweetness, 
that happy feeling in the air. 

The hedges still stood bare, but they were 
filled with the flutter of wings ; in their shelter 
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showed already little tufts and bursts of green. 
Theperennial mercury drawing itself loop fashion 
from the damp soil ; nettles were springing 
here and there ; there were finely-rolled points 
amongst the dull last year s leaves of the violets ; 
cow-parsley was displaying its young fern-like 
green — a welcome sight in boyhood s rabbit- 
keeping days. 

The moss, too, kept safely from the frost by 
the kind sheltering snow, was green and brown 
and gold, and spangled with glittering drops. 

I heard the plovers calling mournfully from 
the marshy fields, and saw Mick, tail down, 
crest-fallen, making good his retreat. This, 
too, told of spring and nesting-time not far oflF. 

Even as the thought of nests passed through 
my mind, a bird flew heavily from the hedge 
beside me. 

An eager search soon revealed, half hidden 
in the thorny growth, a completed nest, grass- 
bound, mud-lined, and one blue egg within. 

Is there any other joy quite the same, quite 
as pure, quite as selfless, as that with which we 
regard the first-found bird's egg of the spring ? 

Is it the poetry of the little hidden life that 
appeals to us ? or a reflection of the parent 
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joy ? or simply that it heralds in the blossom- 
ing of the year ? 

I only know that to me that one blue egg 
told all this, and so much more that I found 
myself singing aloud as I went upon my way. 

I had to go to Thackray's farm to-day. I 
have had several letters lately for the daughter ; 
she is at home from service. A fine girl, dark- 
eyed and bright-coloured, and kindly, too, for 
she is generally on the look-out for me, and 
comes down the holly lane to save me part of 
my journey. 

She was waiting to-day at the end of the 
lane, where the holly hedge is so thick and 
high you cannot see the house. Her dark hair 
was half hidden by a sun-bonnet ; she looked 
very bonny with the holly behind her. 

She took the letter from my hand, and then 
she laughed. 

* Don't you ask no payment, postie ?* said 
she coyly. 

I saw what the witch meant, and I laughed 
back. 

* You're welcome to your pay,' she said, and 
her cheeks were all soft and dimpled. 

The Spring was in my blood, and I kissed 
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her where the holly hedge hid her from the 
house. 

I was sorry the moment after, for till then no 
woman but my mother had known the touch of 
my lips. 

A first kiss seemed too good, too sacred, a 
thing to have expended now and thus. 

Still, her cheek was warm and soft, and that 
one blue egg in its rounded nest kept filling my 
heart like a song. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE HOLY-DAY OF THE YEAR 

March i. — It is a Sunday, mild and still. This 
morning I took my mother upon my arm, as is 
our weekly custom, up the steep path to the 
little church upon the hill. 

The rooks were busy high amongst the tree- 
tops ; the graveyard below was all alight with 
tufted snowdrops. 

The church door was open, and above the 
droning of the parson I could hear the loud, 
quarrelsome voices of the rooks and the deep, 
quiet undertone of the river in the valley below. 

There was a time when I Wcis so small my 
mother found my places for me ; now I tower 
high above her bent shoulders, and her eyes 
grow dim, and / find the places for her. Often, 
when in passing the Prayer- Book our fingers 
meet, I feel hers trembling, and then I know 
she is thinking of my father. I believe she 
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always does think of him in church. As a boy 
I used to wonder why. For as far as I know 
he only twice Wcis with her beneath that old 
oak-raftered roof — once when before God and 
man he took her to love and to cherish, for 
better for worse ; and once, eight years later, 
on just such a spring morning as this, when 
they bore him in feet foremost, and the snow- 
drops laid white upon his pall. I used to wonder 
why she thought of him in church, but lately I 
have begun to feel cis though I knew. 

Sunday is a day of ease and luxury, as far as 
may be, for my dear mother. As I am at home 
all day, I take the daily toil and work of the 
house off her worn shoulders. But dinner over, 
and all swept up and washed and tidy, and my 
mother in her best black gown and white shawl, 
dozing in the rocking-chair by the fire, then I 
am free to go where I will, and that is generally 
down by the river or into the woods. But to- 
day I went up to the Hall. 

Ralph had promised me the pick of some 
new books that were coming down from London, 
and when I went up last night they were not 
yet unpacked. I think he must have noticed my 
disappointment, for he told me to come to-day. 
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So I went. 

The afternoon was very soft and fair. As I 
walked I passed a field where were two lambs 
beside their mother — the first I have seen this 
year. They were so pretty and soft in their 
whiteness, so childlike in their gay, unconscious 
play, that I stopped to look at them. Some- 
how they recalled that blue egg I saw the other 
day, and from that my thoughts wandered to 
Maggie Thackray and the kiss I had given 
her. Again I wished it unkissed, but only half- 
heartedly this time, for more than ever now 
was the Spring in the air. 

I crossed the plantation to reach the Hall by 

a private path which I have permission to use, 

as it greatly lessens the distance for me. This 

path leads up through the grounds. 

As I skirted a wide lawn, I drank in the 

beauty of the noble garden, with its masses of 

rhododendrons already in bloom, its wide crocus 

borders and great clumps of daffodils. Quite 

suddenly I found myself nearing the young lady 

of whom I have spoken before. 

She was alone this time. A soft green cloak 

flowed from her shoulders to the ground, a 

wide dark hat shadowed the fairness of her 
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hair. She was even more beautiful by day- 
light. 

I lifted my cap and stood respectfully on one 
side, expecting she would pass on without even 
seeing me. 

But she stopped and smiled. 

Smiled at me with those blue eyes that looked 
so nearly black, whilst her rosy lips showed a 
tiny glimpse of white teeth. 

* You are Angelus Drayton,' she said. 

I never knew what a well-sounding name I 
had until she spoke it. 

* You see, I know your name,' she continued, 
* and, what is more, I know and love your 
father s poems. You ought to be very proud 
to be his son. / am proud of the poems — 
because — you see — my name is Sibyl.* 

And, like a vision of another world, she was 
gone. I was left upon the garden-path staring 
after her. What did she mean ? 

Could this vision of beauty be the Sibyl to 
whom — my father — nay, the book was written 
some quarter of a century ago ? This lovely 
lady's years could not yet have numbered 
twenty. 

Yet she said her name was Sibyl. 
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A coincidence, perhaps. 

She told me I should be proud of my father. 
None knew that better than I. 

Strange that she should know his poems — 
stranger still her name should be Sibyl. 

Musing thus, I turned away from the sunlit 
garden and back through the shadowy woods, 
and so forgot all about the books Ralph had 
promised me ; in fact, I only remembered them 
when I mentioned them just now. I hope 
Ralph will not think me ungrateful. 

I cannot get over the fact that her name is 
Sibyl. 



N 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FALTERING OF THE YEAR 

March 6. — The weather has changed. Fickle 
spring has fled before a bitter north-esist wind 
that roars all night among the tree-tops, and 
sweeps and howls over the wide moorland, 
.making the great ragged clouds race across 
the wan sky, carrying with them a soft fringe 
of sleety rain. All growth is stayed ; the bud- 
ding has ceased beneath the hedgerows; the 
hazel catkins hang sere and shrivelled. 

I looked into the thrush's nest yesterday. 
It was deserted. The one egg was cold and 
wet with the wintry rain. 

Everything is colourless and wind-nipt. 

I get weary sometimes — weary to death press- 
ing along in the teeth of the gale ; weary at 
heart, too, muddling on in my fettered life : just 
to the length of my chain, no more. The chain 
is so short, and the world beyond is so wide. 
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At times, tramping along in the black mud, 
my head down-bent against the drifting rain, 
I ask myself : * Where is the good ? Why was 
I created with such a thirst for knowledge ? 
Why so made that the written word makes my 
heart bum within me ?' 

I could have been as good a son to my 
mother, perhaps better, without a single idea 
in my head beyond the simple daily round, the 
latest scrap of village gossip. 

Saddest of all, I might -not have been the 
maimed wreck that I am had^ my thoughts 
been with the horse I was driving, instead of 
soaring, as doubtless they were, far-off on the 
wings of Pegasus. 

I might have even kept together the farm, 
and married some rosy- cheeked lass who would 
have been a daughter to my mother, whilst 
her, our^ little ones played about their grannie's 
knee. 

What does she think of it all, I wonder } 

She with whom the taciturnity of her race 
has so increased with years as to often keep 
unbroken silence for hours. 

She is proud of me, I believe, her poor 
maimed son ; but sometimes I tell myself, with 
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a bitter pang, that we have so little in common. 
I have scarce any knowledge of what goes on 
in her mind. She, I dare say, has none of all 
that passes through my restless brain. 

Yet, mother, mother, how I love you ! 

I would not change one wrinkle on your 
tired face, one thread of your snowy hair, nor 
one finger of those pathetic, toil-worn hands, 
though I could make you like the greatest lady 
of the land. I love the stoop of your work- 
bowed shoulders, even the rough, uncultured 
sounding of your dear voice. 

I treasure my father s memory. I would not 
part with the recollection of that beautiful high- 
bred face, the soft intonation of his voice, the 
slender hands, that way he had of carrying his 
hqad a little lifted, so different from the slight 
stoop never absent from the man who has 
wrested his living from the land. I would 
not change all this for the most stalwart, the 
heartiest, of peasant sires. 

And this though all the time I know I should 
have been happier had my mother mated with 
one of her kind. I should have been dull, 
bucolic, maybe, not more than a healthy 
animal. But — a happy one. 
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Yet then I should not have been I. 

On the other hand, supposing my father to 
have chosen of his own ? That Sibyl, perchance, 
to whom he wrote his poems. Then, again, 
who and what should I have been ? 

They always tell me here in their simple 
fashion that I * favour my father '; they hold 
him, every one, in pleasant memory. I love to 
hear them talk of him, the old people who seem 
to remember him so well. 

*Ay, lad, he was a grand un, thy father! 
Got all the book-larnin* in his head pat as 
anything. At same toime, there was nowt 
stuck-up abun him ; leastways, unless so be 
as onyone angered him, and then I've seen 
him draw hisself up and go cis white — with a 
look on him as IVe niver seen on no one else. 
" Vou canna unnerstanV he said once when 
some o' the lads had been baiting on him a bit. 
And he walked straight out o' t* kitchen — it was 
in thy grand-dad's kitchen that we were for- 
gathered ; and when he was gone we sat looking 
at one another fair sheepish like. We felt real 
sma, I can tell thee.' 

Or another : 

* Thou hast thy father s looks, lad ; but 
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thouVt none such company. He wur a one, 
he wur. Talk ? he'd talk a dog s hind-leg off, 
so he would. And laugh, ye'd fair split yur 
sides, yur would. Ah ! he wur a one, your 
father wur !* 

I love to hear them talk of him, and when 
I get home I go and gaze at the portrait that 
is my mother s dearest treasure. 

A high forehead, long straight nose, deli- 
cately arched brows, almost like a woman's, 
dark eyes, deep- set, the mouth deeply incised 
and most sensitive, a firm, well- modelled chin, 
and thick, soft, dark hair that would have curled 
were it not so closely cut. I have this last, I 
know. Have I the rest, I wonder ? 

My father I remember always pale ; the sun 
seemed to have no power on his thin cheeks. 
Mine are healthily bronzed with exposure ; so 
is my hand, though in shape it is a pair to that 
in the picture. He Wcis as tall as I ; but I am 
broader in chest and shoulder, for which, doubt- 
less, I have to thank my peasant sires. 

What I want to know is this : How much of 
the me that dwells in this frame do I draw from 
those sturdy ancestors who lived ever close to 
the soil from which they sprang ? 
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I do not know. I cannot say. 

I am an anomaly. Two natures are ever at 
war within me. 

I feel at times conscious of an inward power, 
wings that might bear me heavenward ; but my 
feet are heavy with the soil of ages, and they 
hold me down. 

Sometimes I feel as though, had I the power 
to write some of the ideas that go surging 
through my brain, I might yet regain my lost 
inheritance ; and then I sigh for that college 
training that was so nearly mine, and I remember, 
with a sick heart, that had I grasped that life 
I had never been the marred thing I now am. 

To my poor understanding, it seems so great 
a muddle that I well-nigh lose my faith, and 
have to gulp down something that threatens to 
choke me before I can say with the poet : 

* God's in His heaven ; 
All's well with the world.' 
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CHAPTER XII 

^ THE SINGING OF THE YEAR 

March 21. — Spring has really come at last. 
To-day I found the first primrose. It was in 
the turning out of the lane that leads to 
England's farm. My heart beat fast when I 
caught sight of the pale innocence of its little 
face looking up trustingly from among the cool 
crinkled leaves. I went down on my knees 
beside it and drank in its delicate elusive 
fragrance ; I drew the hairy pinkness of its tiny 
stalk between my fingers, but did not pluck it ; 
I left it smiling there, a living witness that all 
things shall be born anew, and as I went I 
carried its gladness in my heart 

A little farther on the bank was scattered with 
barren strawberry blooms, and here and there 
within the shelter of the hedge was the pale 
mauve of unopened wind-flowers that a day or 
two of sunshine will turn into pure white stars. 
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The weather has lately been so cold, so bleak, 
so drear, that, now the genial warmth has come 
at last, everything seems suddenly to have 
awakened from its sleep. 

The elms are soft with the pinkish madder of 
their blossom which comes before the leaf ; the 
silver down of the willows is bursting from the 
glistening red-brown sheaths ; the hazel catkins 
are * shaking out their golden curls ' ; tall 
herb-robert already shows pink by the- way- 
side; lords-and-ladies thrust up green sheaths 
where the mould is soft and dry beneath the 
hawthorn ; the hawthorn itself has tiny green 
buds on the lower twigs which have been 
sheltered from the wind by the old stone wall. 
A pair of bullfinches were busy as I passed, 
scattering the tufted green with their destruc- 
tive little curved bills ; a wren popped into the 
crevice of the wall ; but though I stooped to 
peer amongst the green-stained stones, neither 
bird nor nest could I find. 

The plovers are calling incessantly now ; 
Mick, grown bolder, barks at them in return. I 
call him in, not willing even by deputy to bring 
trouble to a parent breast. 

The wayside brook sounds clear and musical. 
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With a flutter of wings a bird springs up ; it is a 
thrush, with mud, doubtless, for the fine finish- 
ing of some hidden nest. 

The colour of the moor is very pale and 
tender — no strong greens and browns cis yet, 
only the indescribable blondness of bleached 
grass, the rusty, down-trodden brown of last 
year's bracken, and the purple-gray of wind- 
denuded heather stems. A little later the moor- 
side will blush rosy with young bilberry shoots, 
and revel in clear green of springing bracken 
and a thousand melting tints of moss and rush 
and fern ; at present all is very pale and gray 
and tender, like the eyes of an innocent child or 
the clear singing of a young gtrl's voice. 

Last night I heard Sibyl sing. 

I know no other name for her, so to myself 
must call her so perforce. 

I was alone in the study, choosing a book. 
The door was open, and another door beyond. 
By the sound of voices there were many people 
there. I was on the ladder, intent on the titles 
of the books in front of me, and paid no heed, as 
became me, to the sounds that fell on my ears. 

All of a sudden, I could not help but be 
aware that there was a lull in the voices, and 
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on the resultant silence came the sound of some- 
one singing. I knew at once, though I could 
not say how, that it was Sibyl. I listened with 
bated breath. 

The song was * Robin Adair :' 

* Yet he I love so well , 
Still in my heart shall dwell.' 

Sweeter, more liquid, more exquisite, than 
anything I had ever heard, came the music of the 
sweetest voice on earth. 

I felt my eyes fill with tears. Beauty of 
sight or sound always affects me thus — one of 
those things in me that the other half of me 
cordially despises. 

No one was there to see ; it was of little 
matter. So I, with my eyes full, and something 
I had never felt before gripping at my heart, 
stayed silent on the ladder till the song was 
over and a louder buzz of voices and the rustle 
of silk past the study door proclaimed the 
company moving to another room. 

When all was again hushed I got down from 
the ladder and stole half guiltily away. 

' Still in my heart shall dwell' 

It rings in my ears, and something in my 

breast echoes it again. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE CLAMOURING OF THE YEAR 

March 30. — We have had three days of tear- 
ing wind and beating rain. To-day, though 
the wind is still high, the sun has shone once 
more, and the air has felt glad and clean and 
pure, 'like a draught of new wine.' I have 
read it in books. I cannot think any wine, new 
or old, could be just so good, so keen, so in- 
vigorating, as this spring wind coming, neither 
cold nor hot, but straight out of the west, and 
sweeping the cloud shadows before it and 
chasing the bursts of sunlight over the emerald 
green of the young grass and the winy red of 
the tender bilberry shoots. 

Here it comes, nearer, nearer, till Mick 
and I are for a moment all in a haze of warmth. 
Then past us and away, away, gilding all it 
touches, weaving to rainbow tints the pearly 
gray of the distance, and lost at last in the 
deeper gray of the sky. 
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This afternoon, as I left the open highway 
and plunged into the woods, there was such 
quick contrast in their placid stillness to the 
brisk buffeting I had felt and heard outside 
that for a moment I thought the wind must 
have dropped suddenly. Then I was aware of 
it again, busy up there among the tree-tops, 
which were grappling with it, tussling and cry- 
ing aloud in battle. 

Down here amongst their mossy stems, and 
over the ground littered with soft pine-needles, 
all was calm and peaceful. A little rabbit 
scudded away, showing his white scut at Mick's 
approach ; a squirrel dropped the fir-cone he 
was investigating to glide away from tree to 
tree; tiny winged things danced in the sun- 
rays which streamed athwart the warm gray of 
the tree shadows ; and all the while from some- 
where near came the soft-falling, insistent * coo * 
of a wood-pigeon. The air was heavy with the 
warm, strong incense of growing pines. 

A peaceful life down here, and orderly, and 
not unuseful. 

But I would rather be among the tree-tops 
in the midst of all the mad movement, wrestling 
with the wind, shouting, clamouring, despairing 
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now for a moment at rest, then on again like 
a thousand furies, whirling, hurrying, defying, 
dying. 

I have no choice. There are no tree- tops 
for me. 1 have to plod on down below, one- 
armed and halting on one knee. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE LAUGHING OF THE YEAR 

' An April shower that runs with lightning feet 
On silver tiptoe through the glimmering fields.' 

April 5. — ^April is here, laughing and crying, 
glad and sorry, teasing and pouting, wayward 
and wilful, and altogether sweet. 

The hedges are full of nests now, and the 
meadows of lambs. The wayside is all alight 
with blossom : yellow celandine, bright - sur- 
faced and many - petalled ; kingcups raising 
their golden chalices above their broad curving 
leaves ; violets, easier to find by scent than 
sight ; starry stitchwort, humble, yet aspiring ; 
and the soft, misty blue of the ground-ivy. 

The hedges, when you are close to them, are 
still but wintry bare ; but if you look along 
them as they recede into the distance they are 
already clouded with softest green. Here and 
there above them tosses the white blackthorn 
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spray. The rushes are springing afresh, 
green and perfect ; tiny streamlets tinkle to a 
gayer tune. 

Yet all is not quite joy unclouded. 

By the wayside I find a nest down-pulled, 
desolate, and on the road beside it the broken 
blue of shattered promise. 

I would the little wretch who threw it there 
could feel the strength of my left arm. 

Nature herself is no less cruel, or whence 
this sodden little heap of feathers that was at 
daybreak a winged song ? 

Mick is chasing something in the field 
yonder. I ought to call him in, but, envying 
the little chap his keen enjoyment, weakly 
leave him to his sport. Later on he comes 
trotting in my wake, bearing in his jaws a yet 
warm but limp and furry bundle, that was not 
ten minutes since every whit as gay as he. 

I lay it gently beneath some kindly covering 
greenness, and call the slayer curtly to heel. 
He comes soberly with lowered tail ; his joy 
likewise for a time has vanished. 

At a bend of the road is a great chirping 
and mingled chattering and fluttering of birds ; 
the sharp snout, long body, and dragging tail 
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of a weasel flash across the light surface of the 
road, and he is into the hedge on the other 
side. The birds follow, whirling excitedly, 
calling upon one another, doubtless, to do 
justice on the destroyer of their peace, the 
slayer of their offspring. 

So we war and prey the one upon the 
other. 

I had to go to Thackray*s farm to-day. 
Maggie was waiting as usual by the holly-bush. 
She always seems to know when 1 am coming 
with a letter. She had no sun-bonnet. Her 
neck is very white at the back, and the dark 
hair curls upon it in the prettiest of little rings. 

She did not offer me a kiss to-day. I stood 
talking a few minutes about nothing in par- 
ticular, and was just turning to go, when 
Maggie said : 

* Yur don't come our way on Sundays, then ?' 

* No ; why should I ?* I answered, un- 
thinking. 

* And what do yur do o' Sundays ?' 

' Oh, rest and read, and walk a bit, perhaps.' 

* Yur don't do as other lads, then.' 

* Not like other lads. What, then, do they 
do.*^' I asked, as innocently as might be. 
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With that she laughed. It was loud, but 
not unmusical. Then she hung her head, 
and, making believe to be desperately shy, she 
answered softly : 

* They goes a-courting.' 

* Do they ?* queried I, to lead her on. 

' Why don't you ?' she questioned, with a 
sidelong look that quickened all my blood. 

*You need not ask why,' I answered, no 
doubt a little bitterly. * Who would care to be 
courted by a one-armed chap like me T 

At which she blushed all rosy, and returned 
demurely : 

* It takes but one arm to get round a lassie's 
waist.* 

At this I flushed as red as she, and I'd made 
a half-movement, I verily believe, to see how 
far my one arm could go, when I seemed to 
have a voice in my ears, silvery, polished. 

' Your name is Angelus Drayton,' it said. 

That was all. 

I drew back hastily, and, settling the bags 
upon my shoulders, murmured something about 
getting on, and turned away. 

Maggie stared at me for a moment in round- 
eyed silence ; then, * Well, yur are a gawk !' 
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she said, and followed it by a peal of laughter 
that grated this time upon my ears. 

I tramped off resolutely, never once looking 
back. 

The sun had hid himself behind a cloud ; a 
sharp shower of rain fell. It pattered on the 
budding hedges, and beat the tender blossoms 
down into the mud. 

I was glad of it. 

Mick was bounding anlongst the drenched 
grasses. I called him in, and struck him 
sharply because he did not at once obey. 

He took the blow in silence. 

Soon my heart melted to him, and we made 
friends. 

The sun came out and dried the tears from 
the flower-faces ; the birds poured out their 
joyous songs. 

It was still April. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE BLOSSOMING OF THE YEAR 

April 20. — The time of the singing of the 
birds has come. Long before daybreak they 
wake me from my slumbers. 

Flute, flute, flute, clear and low ; the black- 
bird knows that dawn is near. 

*The day will break, the shadows flee.' 
Strong and triumphant the thrush answers 
back. 

Other birds reply, some high, some low, 
some weak, some strong, but all intensely pure. 
Verily, I believe the purest thing on God's 
earth is this — His choir invisible. 

The day grows clearer, and the sparrows, 
little homely, mundane folk, begin to chatter 
and chaffer amongst the ivy where they nightly 
roost. The starlings, too, wake up and start 
the gossip of the day, whilst they preen their 
feathers in the earliest shafts of the rising sun. 
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A pair of jackdaws has nested for uncounted 
years in our gable-end. The morning chorus 
would not be complete without the old-world 
melody of their harsh voices. 

Last of all, dignified, self-respecting, law- 
abiding, like an organ note amid the lighter 
tones, comes the full rich clamour of the rooks 
as they sail away through a cloud-flecked sky 
to their distant feeding-ground. 

That is the signal for me to rise. So regular, 
so certain are they, I have no need even to 
consult my watch. 

The hedges are thickly green by now ; the 
blackthorn has lost its whiteness ; the blossom 
buds are swelling on the hawthorn. 

I saw to-day a willow a mass of gold against 
the shadowed purple of the distant moor. 

The beech buds are long and full, but have 
not yet broken their sheaths. The sycamores 
are already in leaf, showing a delicate pure 
greenness as yet unspoilt by the coarsening 
influence of the later year. The oaks are 
veiled by the merest suggestion of dull gold, 
but the buds which bluntly terminate the tall 
ash boughs are black and velvety, and all 
unbroken. 
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* If the oak be out before the ash, 
Then you'll only have a splash ; 
If the ash be out before the oak, 
Then youVe sure to get a soak.' 

I quote an old saying which took my fancy 
as a boy. Nevertheless, like so many old 
sayings, it seems to have been founded on 
fancy rather than fact. For long years now I 
have taken special note of two fine trees, oak 
and ash, that stand together near our farm. 
Every year within my recollection the oak has 
beaten the ash, sometimes by only a day or 
two, sometimes by as much as a fortnight. Yet 
I can easily recall summers when we certainly 
had more than a * splash.' 

For some reason, the oak and the ash have 
always been more or less connected in ancient 
rhyme and tradition. 

* The oak and the ash and the bonny ivy-tree. 
They all grow together in the north countree.' 

We have many bonny ivy-trees in this part, 
and however the Squire's forester may look 
upon them, they give to one very humble 
beholder an abiding sense of pleasure. Just 
now in spring, when the universal note, both 
of colour and tone, is so light, so transient, 
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there is no better contrast than some aged tree 
holding still erect the dark richness of its ivy- 
swathed trunk and the graceful wreathing of 
its bare, twigless boughs. To summer's 
universal verdure it adds a distinct note of its 
own. In autumn it stands in powerful oppo- 
sition to the fleeting dream of dying woods. 
* These all perish ; I remain/ it seems to say. 
In winter, when all else shudders chill and 
naked in the bitter blast, its greenness keeps for 
us a memory of the summer that is not really 
dead, for it will wake again. 

The road near Ribble is snowy just now 
with fallen cherry blooms. Surely the cherry- 
trees were never so thickly, so superbly, white 
as they are this year. 

I stood this morning for longer than I ought 
gazing up through their intense beauty to the 
far-off blue beyond. 

My heart was all alight with happiness, yet 
behind was a shadow of sadness. 

What is it that is so sad in the blossoming of 
spring ? 

Is it that inextricably mingled in our inmost 
thoughts are blossom and fruition, the cradle 
and the grave, life and death ? 
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I recalled Will Foster s pathetic lines : 

* Oh, cherry blossom, you will die — 

All things die. 
The sweetest things God gives to us 
Are those that first take leave of us — 
You will die.* 

I was musing thus, filled with a gladness 
that was in part sorrow, a sadness that was not 
far from joy, when the sound of horses* feet 
recalled me to myself. 

Two riders came slowly up the road. They 
were Ralph and the lady Sibyl. Her dainty 
figure sat perfectly a magnificent chestnut, her 
hair shone like gold beneath her close-fitting 
hat ; they were talking together in low tones. 

Ralph saw me as they drew near, and reined 
his horse and greeted me kindly, as is always 
his custom when we meet I fancy in his 
hearty, manly way he is sorry for me, and his 
pity never hurts me as does that of other people. 

While he was talking to me, and I answer- 
ing — I fear somewhat at random, for all my 
thoughts were with the lady, and not with him 
— she was looking at me gravely, intently : not 
as woman looks at man, but as one soul looks 
at another. 
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It seems strange now when I think of it, 
and I am overwhelmed with shame when I 
remember it ; but at the time I felt no shyness, 
and Ralph's words fell unmeaningly on my 
outer ears as I gazed back into the inky-blue 
depths of her eyes. For a moment there were 
but two people in the whole world — she and 
I — and above us the white sheltering wings of 
snowy cherry bloom. 

It was but a moment, I suppose. It might 
have been long hours she gazed, and then she 
said, and her voice was sweeter than the 
sweetest bird's that ever piped : 

'You are a poet, like your father.' 

At this I came to myself, and, with rising 
colour, denied the reputed honour. 

* But you dream dreams/ she went on. 

And something impelling me beyond myself, 
I looked straight into her eyes, and answered 
her so, without a word. 

* Some day you will tell your dreams,' she said. 
Then, without any adieu, she touched her 

mount and rejoined Ralph. 

It had all happened in a moment, I suppose, 
for he was but a few paces ahead — a^ll in s^ 
moment. 
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Yet for me the world was changed. 

I stood and gazed after the retreating figures. 
Their horses were close together now. And 
all around them was the spring. 

* Oh, cherry blossom, have you loved ?' I 
quoted. 

Then Drayton, the postman, settled the bags 
on his shoulders and went limping on his daily 
round. 

Angelus, the dreamer, was meanwhile mount- 
ing dizzy heights in a far-off world, where was 
clear-shining sky and cherry blossom white as 
snow, and eyes dark, unfathomable as the blue 
of some deep-set mountain tarn. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE REJOICING OF THE YEAR 

April 27. — We have had a spell of warm 
weather — unusually warm for these parts. And 
all things have so hasted in their blossoming 
and burgeoning that it seems sometimes almost 
as though spring were in haste to depart, and 
that summer were already here. 

The old men shake their heads, and are full 
of wise saws about * sun in April and snow in 
June,' and suchlike words of wisdom. They 
are too ready to meet the messengers of ill 
before ever their footsteps have sounded in the 
distance. 

As for me, I have rejoiced in the glory of the 
sunshine, and made glad with the gladness of 
the flowers. 

I have borrowed so many books of poetry 
from the Hall that I have felt bashful some- 
times of changing them so often. 
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I have seen my lady (so I now always call her 
to myself) once or twice afar off, and I have folded 
the vision in my heart ; but I have not met her 
face to face, and she has not spoken to me since 
the day when the cheery bloom overshadowed 
her and the sun made a glory of her hair. 

Over field and fell, through the wood and by 
the river, her image is ever with me, and at 
times her voice sounds quite clearly on my ear 
* Some day you will tell your dreams.' 

I hug the thought to my heart, and make 
answer : 

* Perhaps, O lady, perhaps, a long while 
hence.' 

It has somehow made all the difference to 
me, for it has given new hope — hope for the 
future, that was at one time so blank and hope- 
less. Meanwhile 

* Music hangs in the clouds and melts upon the breeze.' 

This morning I heard the cuckoo — far off 
and faint at first, then nearer, clearer, till my 
watching eyes were rewarded by a vision of long- 
tailed, speckled gray which shot across the road, 
followed by two tiny fluttering furies, already in 
the wake of the destroyer of nesting peace. 
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I saw the heat shimmering over the marshes 
this mid-day, and here and there I have already 
found young bracken sprays like an infant's 
hand tight folded on itself. 

The bilberry is in flower, each little ruddy 
globe down-bent, holding a tiny drop of sweet 
new honey. The crowberry sends out such 
clouds of pollen when Mick bounds over it that 
any, unknowing, would judge it filled with 
powdery dust. 

The woods are so thick with hyacinths that 
from a distance it seems as though some fairy 
stream had lost its way, and was stealing, blue 
and changeful, amongst the mossy forest stems. 

I have not had to go to Thackray's farm for 
some time now, and fancied that Maggie was in 
place again. But to-day there was a letter for her. 

She was waiting by the holly-bush, and 
greeted me with her usual friendliness. 

* Hullo, postie!* Of course, she cannot know 
how the epithet jars upon me, though why 
it should I cannot tell, seeing I certainly am 
the postman. * Hullo, postie! how's 't a-blowing, 
lad?' 

I assured her of my health, and complimented 
her upon her rosy looks. 
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* You go on !' was her reply. 

It was not said uncouthly, and she made a 
pretty picture, leaning on the gate-top, her 
dimpled chin on her rounded arms, her sun- 
bonnet back-tilted, showing the clustered curli- 
ness of her thick dark hair. 

I sought in my brain for something further 
to say. I felt in no hurry to depart, for the 
sunlight dappled over her figure, and rested in 
great splashes on the grassy lane. The bees 
were humming all about us, and a little warm 
breeze kept rising and falling and touching my 
cheek like a caress. Somewhere not far away 
a lark was singing. 

I drew a little nearer, and I looked at 
Maggie, and she looked at me. Then she 
smiled and showed her white teeth. 

I like her better so — not talking, I mean. 

I drew nearer still, and she looked full at me. 
It was the woman in her showing behind her 
dark eyes, and the man in me could not but 
answer to the look. Before I hardly knew it, 
my arm was about her neck, and I had kissed 
her hungrily, greedily, once, twice, upon her 
warm lips. 

Then I drew back ashamed, my father's blood 
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rising hot within me. To make matters worse, 
I stumbled into an apology. 

Maggie laughed out loud. 

' Don't fash thee-sen, lad,' cried she: * thou'rt 
not the first lad as 'as kissed me ; but thou'rt 
the best favoured, if that's owt to thee, though 
I sez it' 

I still felt sore and ashamed. The glory of 
the day seemed to have faded a little, the spring 
colouring had coarsened, the bird's song lost 
somewhat of its purity. 

To-night the wind is crying in the chimney, 
and just now I heard against the casement a 
sudden burst of rain. I think we are going 
to have a change of weather, and shall glory 
in it if it comes. It has all been too smooth 
and easy lately, with the mellow sunshine and 
warm breezes, the blossoming and nesting all 
around. 

I hope there will be nothing for Thackray's 
farm to-morrow. 

I wish I had not kissed Maggie. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE WAYWARDNESS OF THE YEAR 

May 7. — Only a few days since I wrote last, 
and how the earth has changed ! Then bud 
and blossom laughed beneath the sunny sky, 
the young leaves clapped tiny hands upon the 
tree-tops, and the river sang softly the old, old 
song of love. 

Now the rain has come, and with it a tearing 
wind. The flowers, drenched and broken, are 
battered into the muddy grass ; the green leaves, 
cut off before their prime, drift helplessly across 
the inhospitable gray sky ; the river rushes past,' 
telling of anger and wrong and death. 

The Hall is shut up. The family has gone 
South, and with them my lady and the old, old 
man. He is not, as I at first supposed, her 
father, but her grandfather. She is an orphan. 

So much have I learnt from Mrs. Renton, 
the housekeeper. I saw her to-day ; she has 
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orders that I may still use the library, and did 
me the honour of herself unbarring the shutters 
to let in the little light which yet lingered in 
the stormy western sky. She gossiped all the 
while, after her kind. 

' Ay, they're all gone South, though Master 
Ralph '11 not stay long ; he's owerfond o' a 
horse for that. He don't often go to Lunnon, 
he don't. And it's my belief,' she added, with 
a knowing air, ' that he wouldn't 'a' gone this 
time if so be that Miss Sibyl hadn't been a 
going too.' 

And she wagged her old head sagely. 

I was all the while running my eye along the 
titles of the books. I could not have told you 
the name of one of them, perhaps because my 
heart was beating so wildly. 

* Ay, ay,' the good dame went on, ' an' if it's 
wedding-bells some of you folks are hearing 
afore long, it isn't Susan Renton that you'll 
have to come to with yur news. But there ' — 
interpreting amiss my silence — * it's all nowt to 
the likes o' you. I often wonders you mind to 
leave the letters rightly, so I do, with yur head 
for ever in the clouds. That's what Master 
Ralph he says, not so long since, when they 
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was icill a-talking o' yur. 'Twas a wet day, and 
they'd nowt better to tell on, Tm thinking. 
** His head's i* the clouds," says Master Ralph. 
And t' old gentleman, Miss Sibyl's grandfather 
as is, said something as I couldn't right unner- 
stan' about getting fire from heaven. I was 
always taught as 'ow the fire was in t other 
place. However, thats what he says; then 
Miss Sibyl puts in as how you was like a Greek 
god. Though, when I come to think on it, she 
couldn't a' been meaning you then; she's far too 
nice-spoken a lady to call anyone, let alone a 
proper-looking lad like you, by the name o' one 
of them idols. Bless you ! I've seen some o' 
them in the mewseum, and the faces on 'em 
enough to make you scream in yur grave. 
Howsomever, that's what she says. Then they 
all begin to talk at once about yur being too 
good fur yur job, though I can't see that myself. 
'Tis always postman or schoolmaster fur a one- 
armed man ; and seeing as how, with what they 
calls this Eddication Bill — and a pretty long bill 
it is, from all accounts — you have to have Sir 

Tifificates and what not to school-teach 

Dear me, how I run on ! 
^ Well, as I sez, there was a deal o' talk, and 
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then the old gentleman says solemn-like, "Leave 
him where he is for a year," he says ; ** he's 
larning." That seemed to settle them like, 
though a year seemed to my mind owerlong 
just for the laming to ^afe-liver letters like. 
Anyhow, 'tis what he says. 

* I all the while was busy with the china in the 
closet of the hall, and they'd not minded me, so 
to speak. But Miss Sibyl she turned round 
going up the stair, and ** You'll all be proud 

some day to ha' known him," she says, just like 
that. 

* It quite took me aback — she standing there 
so solemn, and her hand lifted just like a prophet 
in a church winder, so to speak.' 

I do not know how long the worthy woman 
rambled on before she left me. 

I know I stood staring at the books in front 
of me long after the light in the west had died, 
and their titles had melted indistinguishably 
into the leather of their bindings. 

Could it have been me they were talking of ."^ 
The woman was old and foolish, and might well 
have made a mistake. 

Yet, should it have been me they were 

talking of 

no 
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It might have been another. 

It might have been me. 

'You'll be proud some day to have known him.' 

Not me. Oh, my lady, those words could not 
be for me. 

The night is wild and dark ; there are voices 
strange and loud that go wailing and clamour- 
ing around the house. My mother has gone to 
bed. I am alone in the kitchen ; the rain hisses 
into the fire ; Mick, curled before it, occasion- 
ally half pricks his ears, half opens one eye, 
then settles again to slumber ; the clock ticks 
loudly against the wall. I take out the well- 
worn thin volume of poems. I do not read 
them, there is no need : I know them all by 
heart. 

I lay my hand on the volume, whilst my 

heart utters What is it — a vow or a 

prayer ? 

The storm beats and lashes outside, and the 
poor spring earth is drenched with tears. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE FANCIES OF THE YEAR 

May 15. — I saw the first swallow to-day. 

' Now shoots the swallow o'er the stream, 

And trills the lark on high ; 
The plover cries, the merle replies, 
The wild bee murmurs by.* 

The storm has spent itself, but its traces are 
still around us, and the year — this year — can 
never be quite the same again. Other blossoms 
will, no doubt, replace these that lie so pitifully 
mud-beaten by the wayside ; the nests that are 
down-blown will be rebuilt ; but they will not 
be the first flowers, the first nests : something 
of gladness has gone with the first unsullied 
smiles of the infant year. 

The sun shone to-day, but there was a raw- 
ness in the air, and upon the moorlands, here 
and there in the hollows among the heather, 
were little wet patches of thin gray snow ; the 
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bracken fronds, that were so daintily green, are 
brown now and seared, as though the fire of 
affliction had passed over them. 

I had a letter from Ralph to-day. There 
was not much in it — he never was much hand 
with a pen — but it made my heart glad ; for 
though, of course, there was no mention of my 
lady, I felt that somehow, in some way, it had 
been a little nearer her than I, and this sancti- 
fied it for me. 

I had to go to Thackray's farm this morn- 
ing. I half hoped Maggie would not meet me, 
yet I could not be altogether sorry when she 
did. 

She was full of fun, and I fell into her mood 
and pretended I was keeping back another 
letter, and that it was from her sweetheart. At 
which she hung her head, and pouted, and 
looked adorable ; and when she found I was 
joking, and there was no other letter, she turned 
upon me and gave me a sounding box on the 
ear. 

Perhaps I deserved it, but it seemed to have 
coarsened our intercourse somewhat, and I 
turned to go. 

Maggie ran after me down the lane, and 
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wanted to * kiss and be friends.' She held up 
her pouting lips to me. 

Something held me back, and I gave her no 
kiss. Her eyes filled with tears. 

There is something primitive about Maggie, 
with her rough laughter and childish enjoyment 
of life, her ready anger, and her frequent tears, 
that appeals to something primitive in me. 
Had I been other than I am, how glad, how 
joyous, a thing it would have been to have 
wooed her and won her for my own ! A rough, 
strong wooing — stormy at times, maybe — but 
full of fire and jollity. 

Then a rustic wedding. 

After this, all romance being at an end, 
would come the humdrum daily round, tied 
together, never absent from one another. It 
would doubtless have contented me had I been 
other than I am. 

Sometimes, when I am tramping home in the 
evening, and the long shadows are sleeping in 
the quiet fields, I dream of a wife far different, 
were I other than I am and free to choose. 

The wife of my dreams is better than myself, 
that I may worship her ; her intellect is on a 
level with my own, that we may hold sweet 
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converse together ; she must have beauty, for 
all perfection must dwell with her ; her voice 
must be sweet, low-toned, making music for 
mine ear ; her faith must be stronger than mine, 
that she may uphold me if I chance to stumble ; 
and from her high place amongst heaven's stars 
she must deign to stoop to me, even me, and 
love me, all unworthy though I am. 

Dreaming thus, perhaps, I meet a neighbour, 
or my stiff right leg trips against a stone, or the 
mail-bag shifts upon my shoulder, and I awake 
. and know myself what I am. 

A man who has no place among his fellows : 
he cannot mix with these ; those will have none 
of him. Maimed, useless, he must wander 
through life alone. 

Rebelling thus against my lot, bitter at heart, 
to-night I reached our home. The old door 
pushed open, in the sudden warm firelight glow 
I realized that I am not alone so long as my 
dear mother bides with me. On her I can 
expend that yearning love that sometimes 
makes my heart ache with longing. There are 
so many little ways in which I can make her 
happy, so many little things I, her strong son, 
can do to lighten her labour — for she seems to 
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me to grow feebler day by day. She will not 
have it so, but says I wait upon her hand and 
foot, so she grows lazy. Just give her the farm 
to manage again, and then V\l see who's feeble. 
Then at the thought of the days of her vanished 
rule two slow tears steal down her wrinkled 
cheeks. 

These I kiss away, and she holds my face 
between lier hands, and gazes at me long with 
her dear dim eyes, and says I am my father over 
s^ain. 

And we are happy. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE SMILING OF THE YEAR 

May 20. — I was up at the Hall to-night. 

As I drew near, a full moon shone behind the 
blackness of the unlit house, the trees stood 
dark against the clear, jewelled blue of the sky, 
their long shadows trembled on the turf, which 
looked as white as though silvered with hoar- 
frost. 

As I went up the drive, the only moving 
thing in all that still world of black and white 
and dim melting gray, my heart felt strangely 
light ; I could have sung aloud. 

I went round to the side-door and into the 
servants* hall. 
/ Good old Rennie welcomed me heartily, as 
usual. 

* Well, now, so here you be ; and what's the 
news of the countryside ?* 

I had long since found that I was regarded, 
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by right of the position I held, as the official 
news-bearer of the district. 

So I readily retailed all I knew. Old Mrs. 
England was bad in bed, not likely to recover. 
Tom Lister had sold the bay mare that had let 
him down at Easter, and bought a roan — a big- 
boned beast, and a terror to go. There was 
swine fever at Long End Farm. And so on. 

The old dame drank in the news greedily, 
not without sundry comments, as, * Lister knows 
a horse when he sees it, well as any man/ 
' Dear, dear ! and price o' bacon going up, an' 
all.' 

My stock exhausted, she, not yet content, 
began to experiment with questions of her own, 
such as, * Langlands, now — anything a-doing 
there ?* 

After one or two aimless questions, answered 
to the best of my ability, she asked suddenly, 
* And Maggie Thackray — someone did tell me 
she was to home agen.' 

Fool that I was, I could not but recall those 
kisses, and the fire of them must needs flare in 
my cheeks ; doubly fool that I was, I stuttered 
and stammered in my reply. I could have 
kicked myself. 
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The shrewd, kindly eyes regarding me took 
in my embarrassment, and fairly twinkled with 
delight. 

* Well, well/ said the motherly dame, 
* weddings be catching complaints. You 
come along and see what comed here yester- 
night.* 

I followed, little interested in what she had 
to show. 

* Silly fool !* I kept saying to myself, * setting 
all the country tongues a- wagging.' 

Was it for this I felt so glad to-night ? Then 
begone henceforth all belief in premonitions. 
So thought I, following the chattering house- 
keeper into the hall. 

Here a soft light glowed, and full beneath it, 
or so for a moment it seemed to me, stood my 
lady dressed all in white, as I had seen her 
first, with the lamplight on the glory of her 
hair. Her lips were smiling, and the eyes — 
her own deep, luminous eyes — looking straight 
into mine. 

* Now, what do you think o' that for a 
picter ?' 

The voice at my side roused me from my 
reverie. 
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A picture ! Of course it was a picture ; un- 
framed as yet, and leaning against the dark 
oak panelling of the hall. 

* A picture I Whose is it ?' I said, gasping. 

* T' owld Squire's most like, young Squire s 
maybe. Anyhow, here it is ; and who says 
now weddings ain't in the air ?' 

I had no intention of taking up this chal- 
lenge. One thought only — one suffocating 
thought — was mine. 

* Is it going to stay here ?' I managed 
to keep my voice from trembling with eager- 
ness. 

*Yes — just where you see it now — till the 
family comes home. You see, the frame ain't 
come yet, and I think meself a picter do look 
uncomfortable-like — almost, as you might say, 
disrespectable — without a frame.' 

I hardly heard her. She had told me 
enough. My happy heart had not then be- 
trayed me. This was the joy that was to be 
mine for uncounted weeks to come. 

Each time I came to the Hall— -once as I 
went to the study, once as I returned — I should 
behold her, my most dear lady. 

I felt as I looked upon her pictured face that 
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she, and she only, held my future in the hollow 
of her little hand. 

' O morning star, that smilest in the blue, 
O star, my morning dream hath proven true ! 
Smile sweetly, thou ; my love hath smiled on me.' 
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love's tribute to the year 

May 21. — It is finished. 

All day long it lay unhatched in the warm 
nest of my heart ; all day long the sunbeams 
danced about it, the little breezes whispered to 
it ; the flowers spoke of it to one another by the 
wayside ; the birds sang of it so loud and clear 
I was fain to hush them lest all the world 
should know. 

The night came, the moon shone out, and the 
first offspring of my brain was born. 

I have written it down. I have shut it away 
in the old oak desk. 

It lies upon my father's poems, and it, too, is 
inscribed : 

To Sibyl. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE LISTENING OF THE YEAR 

May 30. — The hawthorn is all abloom now in 
the hedges, the air is heavy with the scent of it, 
the days are very warm and still. 

As I go my solitary round my heart is full of 
fancies — strange things unborn as yet, some of 
them dying or ever they come to birth. To- 
day they overpowered me, and I threw myself 
upon the short, sweet moorland turf, pressing 
my face close to the bosom of the great Mother 
Earth, crying to her to hear me and give life 
to the thoughts that were labouring to the birth, 
yet could not be born. 

I lay quite quiet, with the sun warm upon 
my back. A low wind arose, sighed amongst 
the grasses, passed over me and was gone. 
All was still again, so still that the silvery tufts 
of the cotton grass hung motionless from their 
thin, rush-like stalks. 
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* There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No cry of any bird.* 

But in the stillness it seemed to me I could 
hear the great age-old heart of Nature herself 
beating, could hear, soft and regular, the sighing 
of her breath. 

• She lives, she lives !' I cried below my 
breath. I sat up and looked, half dazed, around 
me. The Earth smiled back. 

Then — I know not how to express it in 
words — the intensity of life, its fulness, pressed 
upon me. I dug my fingers into the soil ; I 
wanted to grasp it, to hold it. 

' O Life, what are you ?' I questioned. ' We 
have you for a moment, we think we hold you, 
and, lo! you are gone. Nay, rather, it is we who 
are gone. You are still there, now and always, 
with calm, untroubled brow and the unreadable 
smile upon your closed lips.' 

To-night I went up to the Hall. There was 
no one about, and I stood and gazed long at the 
picture. 

There is now another manuscript poem in 
the old oak desk. 

When it was finished and I read it over, I 

trembled. 
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Had I indeed written it ? 

It seemed to me to breathe the spirit of the 
wild open moor. I smelt the indescribable 
odour of growing bracken. I felt again the 
caress of the spring zephyr on my burning lips. 

I call it * A Beating Heart' 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE WHISPERING OF THE YEAR 

June 3. — To-day I found a robin's nest. It 
was in the mossy bank in the lane leading to 
the moor, just after you pass the belt of trees, 

* Wind-swept and bending to the east,' 

that stands ever darkly against the northern sky. 

I was stooping down to pluck a violet, the 
woodland variety, scentless but exquisite in 
form and colour, when I became aware of a 
little ruddy patch like the red of autumn berries 
amongst the mossy green of the bank ; next I 
saw two bright beady eyes looking fearlessly at 
me. I was so close that when the bird flew off 
I could have caught it in my hand. I parted 
the grasses carefully and looked into the tiny 
home. 

There were four nestlings, blind, hideous, 
unfledged and helpless; yet they had in them 
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all the possibilities of yonder dainty, perfect 
thing perching with slender legs on a long 
bramble spray, instinct with life, full of courage, 
knowing good from evil — at least, as regards 
food and drink, friend and foe — and with a 
mother-heart in that tiny ball of feathers able 
to recognise the perfect birds hidden in those 
fragile monsters. 

Which things set me pondering. 

This afternoon as I came through the woods 
I stopped to rest a moment on a bank of moss. 
Its spring green over, it was warm and brown 
in colour, like old copper touched here and 
there with rust. It was soft and pleasant to 
rest upon, and I was weary. 

So I sat quietly taking grateful draughts of 
the aromatic pine-laden air. 

All was very still for a while ; then I heard the 
trees talking overhead — at first in a sibilant 
whisper only, their voices scarce articulate, then 
clearer and more clear, till I could have laughed 
for very gladness, I heard so plainly what they 
said. 

Long I sat and listened, till the light breeze 
died away, and the trees ceased to speak, and all 
again was very still. 
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Then I arose and went upon my way ; but as 
I went it all came back to me to the lilt of a 
strange far-off music — ^the music of the whisper- 
ing wind amongst the pine-needles, like which 
there is no other voice in Nature quite the same. 

When I got in, I could scarce have patience 
to take my supper and give my mother, as is 
my nightly wont, the gossip of the day. For 
all the while that which I had overheard was at 
the back of my mind, and I was afraid lest I 
should lose it. 

Now I have written it down, and it lies heart 
to heart with the others : * The Whispering of 
the Pines.' 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE ROSE-TIME OF THE YEAR 

June lo. — Maggie asked me to-day why I 
looked so happy. I think it was because the 
roses are out. The lanes are full of them — 
pink and white, yellow-centred, clustering in 
thick masses or tossed in scattered sprays 
athwart heaven's blue. 

I told her this, but I felt she would not 
understand. 

* You go on r she replied. * What has a man 
full-grown to do with roses — ^lest, maybe, he 
plucks 'em for his lass ?' 

There was invitation in her bold, dark 
eyes. 

* " It was the time of roses ; 

We plucked them as we passed," ' 

I quoted. 

' I guess they got their fingers pricked for 
their trouble,' she rejoined. 
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Maggie is hopelessly prosaic ; yet there is 
something simple and broad and easily fathomed 
in her nature that is at times very soothing. 
Were the daughters of men of this type, I 
wonder, long ages since ? — when the sons of God 
saw that they were fair ; and weary somewhat, 
perchance, of the high discourse, the perpetual 
drawing up of the companionship of the 
heavenly hosts, stooped from their high estate 
and took to themselves as wives those calm, 
peaceful creatures, without a thought beyond 
to-day, with no high aspirations, no self-com- 
munings, simple, contented with themselves, 
and very full of admiration, doubtless, each for 
her special son of God. 

Maggie rests me with her matter-of-fact 
speech, her simple outlook on life. 

Talking with her after my endless thinking, 
thinking, is like stepping into the cool country 
air after being in an overheated room. 

Besides, she is good to look upon, and 
appeals to my eye, as do all things beautiful. 

I twitted her to-day about her sweetheart, 
and asked her how often he came to see 
her. 
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She said nothing, but sighed and hung her 
head, and pulled the petals from the roses which 
I had stripped of thorns and given her, and 
which she held idly in her hands. 

I feel quite sure Maggie must have a sweet- 
heart, or else the lads have no eyes in their 
heads. 

It is lucky I have never seriously contem- 
plated taking a wife, for what chance would 
there be for a one-armed chap like me ? 

No, Maggie must mate with her kind — a 
man big-fisted, broad-chested, ruddy of face, 
strong to have and to hold. And she must 
bear him lusty sons, a credit to the race. 

And I? 

I suppose I shall dance at the wedding. 

The family is back at the Hall, and I have 
lost my picture. It is framed and hanging in 
the dining-room, I believe. 

I feel as though someone had robbed me of a 
dear possession. It has meant so much to me. 
I do not suppose I shall be able to write any 
more poems now, for I verily believe those 
pictured eyes ins^Mred me. 
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There are six offerings now to my father's 
memory in the old oak desk, and though they 
express a fragment only of what is in my heart, 
they have expressed something that perhaps — 
who knows? — ^may find one day an echo in 
some other heart. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

A STRANGE HAPPENING OF THE YEAR 

June 14. — I have so much to write about I 
scarce know where to begin. There is so 
much to be glad about, and yet a cold shudder 
goes over me still when I think what might 
have been. 

But I had better set things down as near as 
I can in the order of their happening. 

It was this morning, then, as I was slowly 
making my way down the hill to Ribble. It 
is a long, steep hill, with a rough wall and 
nasty turn at the bottom. I was jogging along, 
as I say, with the bags on my shoulder, my 
staff in my hand, and my thoughts in the 
clouds, as usual, when I was startled by a faint 
cry behind me. I turned to see a solitary 
cyclist coming at an alarming speed down the 
hill. It was a lady, and plainly she had lost 
control of her machine. The next instant I 
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realized, with a pang of terror, that it was none 
other than my dear lady herself, and she in 
mortal peril. 

I cannot find words to tell what followed. 

On she came. Instants seemed like hours, 
yet even at that awful time I noted the sun 
glittering on the plated rims of her wheels. 
Then all in a moment I had my one arm 
round her, was thrown violently to the ground, 
and heard almost instantaneously the clash and 
clatter of metal meeting stone. 

I felt in a hazy way that I must, at least, have 
broken my lady's fall ; at the same time absurdly, 
almost sacrilegiously, it seemed, Maggie's laugh- 
ing words came back to me : 

*One arm is enough to go round a lassie's 
waist.' 

What had I dared to do ? 

Shamefacedly I scrambled to my feet. I 
swayed a little as I did so, for my head was 
throbbing violently and there was a haze before 
my eyes. 

When this cleared, I saw with thankfulness 
my lady was standing unhurt beside me. I 
followed the direction of her eyes, which were 
turned to the bottom of the hill. A handful of 
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metal and a tangle of ripped- up tyres lay very 
still beneath the wall. 

My lady turned to me ; her white lips moved, 
but no words came; then she tottered, and would 
have fallen had I not made bold and once more 
caught her in my arm and placed her tenderly 
amongst the wayside flowers. 

She lay there very white and still, with her 
breath coming faintly at long intervals between 
her pale lips, and her dark lashes resting 
immovably on her white cheeks. She had 
fainted. 

What was to be done ? 

I had never seen anyone faint before, and 
stood irresolute, great fool, not in the least 
knowing what to do, and all the while my 
dear lady slipping, it might be, away to her 
death. 

I bethought me suddenly of water to bathe 
her lips and brow ; but how to get it ? 

I tried to remember where ran the nearest 
stream. My head still felt dull and mazy with 
its recent blow, and just when I wanted to 
think the hardest my brain refused to work. 

I looked helplessly up the road. 

A little speck was rapidly enlarging in the 
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distance. Another cyclist, coming steadily this 
one, brakes on, bicycle well in hand. He was 
whistling as he came. I knew the air. 

By all that was fortunate, it was Ralph. 

I waved my hand and shouted senselessly, 
incoherently. 

He put on speed, and when he came in sight 
of what was lying there, * My God !' was all he 
said, as he sprang to the ground and was almost 
instantly at her side. 

We stood there, he and I, above her in 
absolute silence. Then, * Is she dead ?' he 
asked in a strange, harsh voice, and I could 
see the muscles of his throat working pitifully. 

At the sight of his suffering I gathered myself 
together. 

* She has only fainted ; I do not think she is 
hurt,' I said as cheerfully as I could ; and now 
I remembered suddenly a little stream two 
fields away, where I had sometimes quenched 
my thirst. * I will fetch water,* I said. 

He nodded, but his eyes never left my lady's 
white face. 

I dragged my leaden-feeling feet with what 
haste I could across the fields. The stream 
reached, I filled my cap, just like the hero of 
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my childhood's stories, I thought in a silly sort 
of way, only, as far as I remembered, he never 
had a postman's cap. 

When I got back, treading softly that I 
might not spill the water, Ralph was kneeling 
at my lady's side. He had one of her little 
limp hands between his, and was chafing it, 
whilst he said over and over again in a broken 
voice : 

' Darling, speak to me ; darling, open your 
eyes.' 

But the lashes never moved on the white 
cheeks, and there was no answer to his piteous 
cry. 

I turned away. It hurts one to see another 
man's heart laid bare. 

Ralph took the cap from me, and I noticed 
that his hand shook. 

Very soon, feeling the water cold on her 
brow, or because the faint had spent itself, my 
lady gave a little sigh, a slight shiver went all 
over her, a little gasping moan came from her 
parted lips; then slowly the lashes lifted from 
the whiteness of her face. 

Knowing now that she lived, and feeling I 
was no longer wanted, I asked Ralph if I should 
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hurry on to Ribble and get a trap to come and 
take my lady home. 

He assented absently » his anxious eyes still 
fixed on her dear face. 

So I picked up my bags and stick, which I 
must have thrown down in the awful moment of 
my lady's on-coming, and set off down the 
hill. 

I went first to the Goose and Swan, and 
ordered a trap to go to the foot of the hill for a 
lady. I said nothing about the accident I did 
not feel that I could speak of it ; I was into the 
post-office and on my return journey across the 
fells before the horse was harnessed, and so got 
clear away. 

The afternoon round was a weary one, and 
my head is thumping now so painfully I had 
better get me to my bed. 

I have not told my mother. She would be 
sure to worry about my damaged skull. Be- 
sides, there are things that do not bear to be 
put into spoken words. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE CONTENT OF THE YEAR 

June 15. — My heart is so glad. My lady is 
not one whit the worse for her fall. I had not 
liked to go up and ask, for fear of being 
thanked for what I had done, and all the 
while I was consumed with anxiety about her. 
But Ralph has been here to-night, and all is 
well. 

Of course he said a lot of foolish things. 
As if any man wouldn't have been only too glad 
to have my chance ! Then he had to explain 
the whole story to my mother, and I could not 
but be pleased, though I was trying to stop 
Ralph all the while, when I saw how glad and 
proud she was about it. 

* And him with but one arm, and that the 
left,' she kept saying. 

'Which is abler than many a man's right,' 
put in Ralph in his hearty way. 
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He stayed a long while, and after my mother 
had gone to bed, still with a glad, proud light 
in her eyes, and I had lit her candle and helped 
her up the stairs, as is my nightly custom, we lit 
our pipes and drew in our chairs to the fire, and 
I stirred the logs until they blazed. For the 
nights in our northerly parts are still chill, 
though the days are already like summer. 

Ralph sat silent for a long time, puffing at his 
pipe ; then he said suddenly, not looking at me, 
but still gazing into the fire : 

* Juniper, I think, after what happened yester- 
day, you will like to know that — er — Miss Sibyl 
— has promised to be my wife. I don't think, I 
really don't, I knew what she was to me till 
I saw her lying there.' 

A shiver ran over him as he spoke. 

* And after you'd gone,' he went on, * and the 
trap had come, and she had stepped into it, I 
knew for certain she was not hurt. Then the 
fellow said, ** Shall I gather up that, sir ?" 
pointing with his whip to all that was left of the 
bicycle, and it came suddenly to me what, but 
for you. Juniper, there would have been to 
gather up ' 

Ralph broke off and covered his face with his 
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hands, as though to shut out the sight of what 
might have been. 

I felt so uncomfortable I got up and pre- 
tended there was something amiss with the 
clock. I did wish he would let the matter be, 
and took courage at last to tell him so. 

It hurt me to be thanked, but it hurt me 
more to hear him talk of her. Of course, 
though, he would never guess that. 

We sat silently until the old clock panted out 
eleven strokes. 

* Nice old clock !* said Ralph, 'jolly old place 
you've got here! But you know. Juniper, I 
can't think how my father — it never would have 
happened had I been at home at the time. 
You're lost here, man. Can't we — we — do — 
something better for you ?' 

At this I laughed out. 

* It may seem funny to you,' I said, 'but the 
position suits me admirably — for a time, at any 
rate. You see, Tm hopelessly barred from 
most country work, and — then — my — mother' 
(now / did not look at him^ but into the 
fire) — ' I sometimes think I shall not have her 
so long. In any case, she was bom here ; here 
she lived out her short married years ; all her 
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joys and griefs have come to her between these 
four walls. It would be a cruel thing to uproot 
her now, and she needs me, the only one of 
them all she has got left. Thank you all the 
same for offering it.' I looked him in the face 
again now as I went on. ' I own I rebelled a 
bit at first, but I see things differently now, and 
am quite content to do my little bit of the 
world's work, if it is only as village post' 

I laughed again. 

' You're a rum chap,' said Ralph ; ' but, I say, 
you won't forget to let me know if I can do 
anything for you. You wouldn't like another 
dog ? Or a horse, now ? wouldn't it be rather 
jolly to go your rounds on horseback .^' 

But the idea of a mounted postman tickled 
both our fancies, and my refusals and thanks 
were lost in a mingled shout of laughter. 

Still laughing, I opened our heavy old door 
to the night. 

Ralph turned back on the doorstep. 

* Shake again, old chap,* he said, * and if you 
only knew ' 

He was beginning renewed thanks. 

I was rude enough to slam the door in his 
face. 
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ONE HALF-HOUR OF THE YEAR 

' O sun, that wakenest all to bliss or pain ! 
O moon, that layest all to sleep again ! 
Shine sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me. 
O dewy flowers, that open to the sun ! 
O dewy flowers, that close when day is done ! 
Blow sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me.* 

June 20. — It was but yesterday. 

I could not write last night for very happiness. 
All day long joy has lodged in my heart like a 
singing-bird. 

Yesterday my lady sent for me. 

When my mother told me the nature of the 
message that had come for me, I turned sick 
and trembled. I hardly dared to go, and yet I 
so longed to see her dear face again, and to 
know for myself that the colour had come back 
into her cheeks, the light into her eyes. Yet I 
dreaded going, my heart being filled with foolish 
fears lest she might thank me. 
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Gratitude from her to me ! There was unfit- 
ness in the very thought 

I ought to have known my lady better. 

She received me all alone, in a room in 
which I have never been before, a small 
room whose dainty furnishings seemed a fit 
setting for the jewel of my most fair lady's 
presence. 

The French windows stood wide open ; the 
scent of honeysuckle crept into the room. 

She asked me to be seated, and her manner 
set me at once at ease. 

The sight of her face banished all latent 
fears concerning her well-being. Her cheeks 
had more than their usual rose-tinted 
bloom ; her lips were rosy ; her dark eyes 
shone. 

She told me she had sent for me because she 
had something to tell which would interest me. 
She had found out a few weeks since that her 
mother, whom she had lost in infancy, was the 
Sibyl of my father s poems. 

* They were at one time ' — and her cheeks 
flushed a deeper rose — 'something more than 
friends. And I think that, and other things * — 
here it was my turn to crimson — * should draw 
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you and I together — if need be. to help one 
another.' 

Her eyes spoke, meanwhile, the words of 
thanks she was too daintily tactful ever to have 
put in coarser speech, and I did not mind 
them so. 

' My grandfather,' she went on, * is a man of 
considerable influence, and he would be so glad 
to get you a congenial post. A secretaryship, 
perhaps, or as librarian : you would love to live 
among your friends the books. 

It was no hardship to feel indebted to her, 
and I thanked her for her kindness, and ex- 
plained to her, as I had done to Ralph, that 
anything would be impossible which took me 
from my mother. 

She seemed to understand at once, and began 
to ask about my boyhood and the life we led at 
the farm. From that we wandered, somehow, 
to my thoughts and fancies during my daily 
walks. 

It seemed no harder telling her of them, or 
not so hard as writing them down at this old 
desk. 

She listened intently, leaning forward a little, 
with an eager look in her glowing eyes. 
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For one short half-hour I was in paradise. 
Then a step sounded in the hall, and Ralph 
entered. 

I turned away from my lady then. 

I did not want to surprise the look in her 
eyes as she met his, though all the time I knew 
that it was there. 

I got up at once to go. Ralph kept me 
chatting a few minutes, and my lady put in a 
kindly word or two. But now I was ill at ease, 
all the glamour had fled. 

It came back again, however, when I trod 
once more under the velvety softness of the 
summer sky, and recalled again and again her 
every look and tone. 

So my father had loved her mother, and then 
had wedded mine. 

It is a strange world. 

Yet— 

' Moon, that layest all to sleep again, 
Shine sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me.' 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE HAY-TIME OF THE YEAR 

July 5. — Summer steals on apace. All the 
world is making hay. The weather is perfect : 
a glowing sun, a little stirring breeze to dry the 
fallen swathes, and a crop such as has not been 
known for years. 

It has made my dear mother young again. 
She has been out in the fields these three days, 
smelling the sweetness of it, and telling any 
who will listen of the glories of the old times, 
when there were no new-fangled machines. 
The farmer and his sons mowed the upstanding 
grass in a goodly row, each so far behind the 
other as to leave scything-room ; and the maids 
and matrons following with fork and rake. 

Those were the times, she tells us ; the sun 
shone then, and hay was hay. 

If it is not hay now, it makes a very good 
pretence both as to sight and scent ; whilst the 
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cheerful whir of the mower and clatter of the 
tosser go on from morn to night, and field after 
field yields up the thick gray -green grass that, 
flower-spangled, ripples and bends before the 
light summer breezes like sea-waves. Field 
after field shows clear green, with the young 
grass upspringing again, and the ruts still 
showing where the laden waggons passed 
over it. 

Even I find time and energy, my day's work 
over, to join the busy throng and give what 
help I can. 

We have been leading Thackray's hay to- 
day, and, as is our custom, all the village has 
been there to help. 

It was just tea-time when I reached the field. 
I had not thought of going, but when I reached 
home it looked so desolate, with the fire out and 
no kettle on the hob, and mother's chair stand- 
ing empty, that I, guessing where to find her, 
in spite of the long, hot tramps of the day, 
whistled to Mick and set out once more to 
follow her. 

When we drew near the field a buzz of voices 
proclaimed something going forward. And 
there, under the shade of a big sycamore, were 
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all the folks gathered for tea, and my dear 
mother seated on a heap of hay in the midst of 
them, as young as any. A half-loaded waggon 
was standing just beyond the tree shadow, with 
the sunlight falling on the two sleek horses : 
they had buried their noses in the newly-mown 
hay ; their backs were dusty with its seed. 

I went and threw myself down at mother s 
feet ; the pungent scent of cow-parsnip rose up 
as I crushed it, but when it died away I could 
smell the meadow-sweet and honeysuckle in the 
hedge behind us. 

It was cool and pleasant under the big syca- 
more, though blazingly hot out in the open. 

The men had stripped to shirt and trousers ; 
their strong arms and muscular necks were 
brown and bare. Many of them had cast aside 
their hats in the pleasant greenness, their hair 
was matted with the heat, the dew of labour 
stood upon their brows. 

They stretched themselves in weary attitudes 
upon the hay, scattered thinly here amongst the 
hollow upstanding stalks of the severed cow- 
parsnip stems. 

The women, too, were flushed with toil, 
ruddied with the sunshine, and the washed-out 
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lilacs and pinks of their gowns made splashes 
of cool colour amidst the general green. 

A few tiny children sat clustered about their 
mothers' feet, eyeing each bite or sup with 
grave attention ; one or two, more venture- 
some, in search of quaking-grass, toddled away 
to where, beyond the zone of shade, the warm 
light blazed upon their white pinafores and 
glistened on their wisps of sun-bleached hair. 

Maggie brought me a hunch of bread-and- 
butter and some tea in a blue stoneware mug, 
and sat herself down by my side. 

I thanked her. Then, for fun — for everyone 
was filling the welcome rest with talk and 
laughter — I asked after her sweetheart. 

She answered he was * spry enough in some 
ways, but a bit backward in courting.' 

I said that was too bad, but suggested that 
the poor lad might be shy. 

Maggie looked at me reflectively, whilst she 
bit a grass-blade to pieces with her strong white 
teeth. 

* What for should he be shy ?' she demanded. 
* A man has no call for to be shy. We likes 
'em bold, and so I tell you.' 

It seemed, by the way she looked at me, that 
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there was no lack of boldness sometimes on the 
part of the lasses. 

Just then the sound of horses' feet became 
noticeable in the lane behind us, followed by 
the sudden stopping of wheels. 

I could see the Hall liveries through a gap 
in the hedge, and people descending from the 
carriage. 

A high-pitched voice was saying : 

* A hayfield, how adorable ! and the peasants 
having tea, I declare ! How simply lovely ! we 
must have a peep.* 

A party of ladies entered by the field-gate. 

My heart gave a sudden leap, but my lady 
was not amongst them. 

They were a mass of frills and fripperies, 
and one of them carried a Scarlet sunshade, 
which looked hot to my eyes on such a day, 
and killed all the lovely pinks and lilacs, green- 
ish grays and clear, cool yellows, which had 
been so beautiful before. 

They stood in a little group and stared at us. 

One of them raised a lorgnette to her eyes. 

* Don't they make a pretty picture ?' she 
asked of no one in particular. 

A pretty picture for fine ladies, forsooth, 
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and I was part of it ! I was half angry, half 
amused. 

At their entrance I had instinctively risen to 
my feet ; the other men had kept their places, 
sprawling as they were, in little knots or singly 
amongst the lasses. 

Probably the one upstanding figure caught 

some of their eyes, for another voice exclaimed : 

' Isn't that the dear postman who saved our 

Sibyl's life ? Let's all go in a body and thank 

him/ 

My soul was filled with terror, my one 
thought how to escape. The gap in the hedge 
was mercifully near ; I slipped through it, 
ducked under the champing bits of the sleek 
Hall horses, and was away down the lane like 
a rabbit to its burrow. Full speed I went, 
foolishly as though they would pursue me ; and 
hurrying so, I nearly rushed into the arms of a 
couple advancing slowly up the lane. 

My lady herself and her affianced, walking 
with down-bent heads, and so not seeing me 
till I saw them and drew up short, and was fain 
to have retired again still more hastily ; but 
Ralph saw me and cried out : 

• Hallo, Drayton I no more accidents, I hope.' 
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I suppose I looked foolish and flustered 
enough, for I had thrown aside my cap in the 
field, and, seeing a faint gleam of amusement 
on my lady's face, I suddenly realized that I 
still held firmly in my one hand — the blue 
stoneware mug. 

Feeling some explanation was necessary, I 
murmured something about having tea in the 
hayfield. 

' How lovely !' interposed Sibyl, and it 
sounded nice from Aer lips. 

* And some ladies had come * 

* And you bolted,' laughed Ralph. ' I didn't 
think you were so afraid of the fair sex.* 

' No ; but I suppose they'd heard about — the 
other day,' I said, with an appealing look at my 
lady's face, from which all amusement had now 
died, and which seemed most sweet, most lovely, 
to me just then. * They wanted to — wanted 
to ' 

* Thank you, I suppose,' broke in Ralph. 
* Quite right, too ' — with a hearty clap on my 
shoulder. * You see, they did not know your 
little eccentricities as I do. They wanted to 
thank you, then, and you, having no door to 
bang in their faces, simply bolted. You know,* 
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he went on, turning with laughing eyes to the 
dear lady at his side, ' this fellow actually shut 
me out of his dwelling the other night just 
because I was trying in my simple little way to 
say ** Ta " for what he had done. A most in- 
hospitable fellow/ he concluded, with a hearty 
laugh. 

* I do not believe half he says, Mr. Drayton/ 
said my lady, with a pretty dignity ; * I am 
quite sure you are not inhospitable, and if your 
mother will invite me, I am coming to have tea 
with her one day. I am quite sure you will 
not bang the door in my face.* 

I, overwhelmed with her condescension, 
scarce found words for reply. 

They went upon their way. 

I, with that tell-tale mug still in my hand, 
walked slowly on towards home through all the 
dazzle of the afternoon sunlight, forgetting 
everything but the one glorious fact that my 
lady had promised to honour our humble home 
with her gracious presence. 

All uplifted, as it were, I reached that home, 
and mechanically put the blue mug upon the 
table, and then gazed round the kitchen. 

There was no fire — the special charm of the 
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room was thus absent — but a ray of sunlight 
stole in and warmed it. 

A poor place for her to enter, I thought. 

Yet — why not ? 

My father loved her mother. 

Love sanctifies all things. 

And I am his son. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE LOVE-TIME OF THE YEAR 

July id. — The days grow hot apace. The 
languorous earth nigh swoons in the amorous 
embraces of the July sun. All day the haze 
shimmers golden above the basking fells ; in 
the vales the thick green trees rest motionless, 
their rounded forms reposing drowsily each 
against each ; the cattle stand knee-deep in 
the river shallows ; below them their broken 
reflections mingle with those of wavering tree- 
stems, undulating ovals of sun-lit green, and 
flakes of melting blue that give back the far- 
off summer sky. The wayside hedges are 
powdered gray with dust. Mick scatters quite 
a little cloud of it as he trots soberly in front of 
me ; the heat has curbed even the wildness of 
his spirits. 

In the heavy noontide I, too, trudge soberly, 
with the bags chafing my shoulders, and my 
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eyes dazed with the glare of the road and the 
blaze of sunlight all around. 

Maggie brought me some nettle-beer to-day. 
It was newly drawn from some dim, thick- 
walled farm cellar ; moisture stood in beads 
upon the outside of the glass. There was 
poetry, I declare, in the cool rush down my 
dust-parched throat. There was poetry, too, 
in the rounded form and dark eyes of the 
maiden who brought me the draught. 

Who was I, to refuse the payment she so 
coyly asked ? After all, why should I deny my 
peasant blood its share of this world's pleasures ? 
For such as I they are few enough, in all con- 
science. 

So I took my fill of kisses, my one arm round 
Maggie s supple waist. The bees hummed 
murmurously around us, and butterflies drifted 
lightly from flower to flower. No bird sang 
for it was full noon, and every breeze had 
dropped asleep. So still it was I could hear 
Maggie's heart beating and the soft soughing of 
her breath mingling with mine. At that moment 
I would have given a good deal to have been 
whole as other men, and free to woo and win a 
warm human mate to share my youth with me. 
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To-night, unable to settle to anything, for the 
restless fever of my hot blood, I wandered out 
along the dewy lanes and into the solemn dark- 
ness of the quiet woods. 

There, looking up, I saw the stars far off, 
remote, beyond the black tracery of the tree- 
tops, and I thought of my dear lady, so far 
above the sordid details, the dull repinings of 
my daily lot ; looking with her dear eyes deep 
into the soul of me, telling me of that better 
self that, neither maimed by this world's cruelty 
nor stained by its passions, is my meet offering 
of selfless love to the highest that this world 
has shown me. 

A soft night wind rose among the tree stems 
and laid cool, kind fingers on my burning lips, 
and with its touch, as it were, came to me sud- 
denly the meaning of something I had felt 
dimly at times — the dual nature that is ours, 
God and man, and how the man in us pants 
and longs with insatiable longing to be loved ; 
whilst the Divine spark of the Godhead that 
dwells within us is content for all time — to love. 

This knowledge came to me with so exquisite 
and sudden a joy that I stood quite still in the 
tree shadows, hardly daring to think, or even to 
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breathe, lest the flitting phantom of my thought 
should elude me. 

The breeze arose, whispered, and died again. 

My thought was still there. 

A large white moth fluttered blindly against 
my wide-open eyes. 

The thought had not left me. 

Then I dared to break the spell, and, throwing 
myself, half sobbing, upon the mossy ground, I 
gave silent thanks to the God who at that 
moment was so near that I touched His hand 
with mine. Voicelessly I thanked Him for this 
great thing that had come to me, in that I, 
maimed in body, marred in mind, was esteemed 
worthy, that the soul of me had dared to meet 
the soul of her, that that soul had stooped 
from the high heaven in which it dwelt, angeU 
encircled, mystery-enwrapped, and had smiled 
on me. 

What have I written ? Am I mad ? 
She, my dear lady, is to marry Ralph. A 
good fellow, and she loves him. 
What of that ? 
My soul loves hers. Ay, and it will for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE DREAMING OF THE YEAR 

July 14. — Shine brightly, O sun, in the summer 
sky ! Sing sweetly, birds, in your cathedral 
aisles of dim upstanding trees ! Smile most 
purely, ye little flowers, in the sheltering lap 
of kind Mother Earth ! All happy children of 
Nature that I love, and that love me, rejoice 
with me to-day ! 

For on this self-same day of fair July I met 
my lady all alone. She was divinely gracious, 
and did deign to speak with me. 

It was in a little clearing of the wood, where 
the sun at noonday makes a pool of quivering 
gold set amongst the cool gray shadows and 
warm pinkish stems of the forest. All around 
tall foxgloves stand erect and beautiful, holding 
themselves like proud lords at some fairy court. 

In the midst of the sunshine, all her hair 
gold-haloed, and her white raiment warmed to 
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gold in the lights and green -tinged in the 
shadows, was my lady. 

She read a book, as she came softly with her 
head down - drooped. All the foxgloves, it 
seemed to me, bowed their heads, too, as she 
passed. 

I stood silent, as became me^ quite content 
if I might breathe the same air as my lady 
for a moment only as she went upon her 
way. 

But as she drew quite near in the narrow 
path, she slowly raised her eyes from her book 
and looked straight into mine. I looked back, 
her soul Compelling mine as once before. As 
before, there seemed no embarrassment in it, 
and no need of words until she spoke. 

For after looking at me for what might have 
been an instant only, or an age-long ecstasy, 
she said slowly : 

* I should like to see what you have written, 
if you do not mind.' 

It seemed no surprise to me how she knew 
that I had written aught, only I was greatly 
taken aback that she should wish to see my 
poor work, and suddenly my eyes seemed open 
to the fact how very poor it was. 
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All the same, my lady had asked, and I could 
not deny her. 

I am to take her the poems to-morrow 
night. 

Having thus commanded, she passed on, 
her head down-bent over her book and the 
sun haloed in her hair. The foxgloves stood 
erect again, and only they and the little wild 
children of Nature, who tell no secrets, saw 
a poor, much-maimed, most humble man press 
his lips where her little feet had kissed the 
mossy ground, while the sun laid kind hands 
of blessing on his head. 

As I went home there was but one thought 
to mar the perfection of my joy. 

Why, oh why, had I been so despicably weak 
as to yield to my lower nature and press to 
Maggie's those lips which should henceforth be 
virginal save for my lady's most dear footsteps ? 

Later. — I have been reading through all my 
poems. There are between twenty and thirty 
now. Twenty to thirty, and not one worthy 
of meeting my lady's eyes. They say so little 
where I meant so much ; they seem to have 
lost the lilt of the birds, the shimmer of the 
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sunshine, the pure breath of the heathery moors 
that I once fancied they had caught and held. 

What am I to do ? 

My lady did not ask what I had written. 
She simply commanded me to bring. 

I cannot fail to wait upon her, nor can I go 
empty-handed. 

I have turned them over and over almost in 
despair. At last I have taken the first six hap- 
hazard from the rest ; they will do as well as 
any. I will not even look to see which I have 
chosen, or I am sure to deem them specially 
weak, futile, and altogether imbecile, and the 
struggle will begin all over again. 

I have slipped them into an envelope^ sealed 
it with my father's seal, and shut down the oak 
desk lid upon it till to-morrow. 

I hardly think I shall sleep to-night There 
is a clear moon shining. I will take a turn 
through the woods ; I wonder how those fox- 
gloves look by moonlight. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

LOVE LAYS HIS FINGER ON THE YEAR 

July 15. — I went up to the Hall to-night. The 
sun was setting in a stormy sky ; great drifts of 
purple-gray cloud barred the west ; their livid 
plumes were touched on the under side with 
stains, as it were, of blood. The sun itself 
showed for a moment, a glowing ball of molten 
metal, heated red-hot with the sullen fires of 
the coming storm ; the air felt heavy and 
oppressive. 

My heart, that had beaten so gaily, drooped 
within me ; the song I had started died upon 
my lips. 

As I went through the silent park the trees, 
with their heavy masses of summer foliage, 
seemed to render still more dead the ponderous 
atmosphere. The cattle, not lying prone, as 
they should have been at that hour, stood in 
little groups with lowered head and uneasy 
twitching of the ears. 
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Not a solitary call of bird did I hear, but 
ever and again a bat flitted past me and a great 
blundering beetle flew heavily against my brow. 
My courage sank in keeping with my physical 
depression. 

When the massive buildings of the Hall came 
in sight, I stopped involuntarily, and paused 
irresolute. 

Who was I, with my lowly calling and peasant 
blood, that I should dare invade the stateliness 
of that historic pile ? 

I had changed, as is my custom every even- 
ing, my working clothes for some that still 
connect me outwardly, as it were, with my other 
past. Still, even passably apparelled as a 
gentleman, I felt I was not worthy to come into 
my lady's presence. And if my outer self was 
thus unfit, how about that inner self laid bare in 
that small packet that I bore ? 

Was that fit to meet her clear eyes ? 

Would she scorn my feeble efforts ? 

No ; my lady's mind was all too noble for 
scorn. Would she be disappointed, then, or 
saddened, that my best was all so poor ? 

I thought it only too likely, as I stood there 
growing hot and cold by turns, not presum- 
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ing to go on, so utterly unworthy did I feel; 
not daring to go back, for had not my lady 
herself commanded my presence at that hour ? 

Whilst I stood thus, the wretched victim of 
indecision, the lights came out one by one in the 
great still pile before me. I watched them, idly 
fascinated, till last of all a soft rose glowed 
suddenly from the tall French windows in the 
tower corner. It was her room, the one where 
she had received me last. The ruddy light 
touched my heart, and hope, late so dead, leapt 
up once more. 

She was so gracious ; her fine sympathy 
would discover all I had attempted yet failed 
to express. 

I went up boldly to the Hall. 

I was evidently expected, and was shown at 
once into the corner room. 

It was empty. 

A rose-shaded lamp filled it with a soft light. 
The air was heavy with the scent of roses ; 
soft, fragrant masses of them filled wide bowls 
and tall slender glasses — crimson, orange, 
virgin white, and blushing pink. A book was on 
the table ; a red rose lay athwart the open page. 

I stood as in a dream. 
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The sweet, heavy air stole softly on all my 
senses. I lost the burdensome reality of myself. 
I was no longer a toiling workman, but a knight 
unfettered, free to wander, free to woo, who had 
at last fought his way into the fairy palace 
where his dear lady dwelt. Almost I dared to 
take for mine that flower that glowed like a 
flame upon the open book. Her fingers, soft 
and white, had perchance touched it. Lo ! one 
velvety petal, heart-shaped, had fallen loose; 
that, surely, I might have for mine. 

I was just stepping forward to take it, when 
the heavy silence was broken by voices beyond 
the door, cheerful voices, and the light sound of 
laughter. In a moment the fairy palace had fled, 
and with it the gallant knight. 

I was only / once more, standing with beat- 
ing heart awaiting the opening of the door. 

It opened and my lady entered. 

I caught my breath. 

Never had I hoped on earth to see anything 
half so beautiful. 

She was all in soft filmy white, and the ruddy 
light from the lamp touched it here and there, as 
the rosy-fingered dawn touches the pearly clouds 
that drift softly through the eastern sky. 
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My lady's arms, the gracious smoothness of 
her neck, and the slim roundness of her 
shoulders, showed like the petals of a pure 
white rose. Against them crimson roses lay 
like fire. Crimson roses nestled in the gold of 
her hair ; her lips were red as they ; and her 
eyes — nothing that I have ever seen on earth 
will serve to describe them, only sometimes I 
have the hope that when, perhaps, after long 
ages, I win to heaven, then, in the sea of 
amethyst about the Great White Throne, and 
only there, shall I see aught to compare with 
their far depths, that are so dark and blue, yet 
shining all the while like stars. 

My mind thus gone astray, drunk with the 
vision of so great beauty, my poor humble body 
must have acted for itself, and all unbidden done 
as it was fit that it should do ; for when my 
wandering mind returned to earth, my lady 
held my little parcel in her hand, and was 
thanking me for bringing it. 

She thanked me. 

In my utter humiliation 1 had hard ado not 
to fall prostrate at her feet. 

Meanwhile her sweet voice went on to tell 
she was so sorry she could not ask me to stay. 
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Unexpected guests had arrived, and she had 
her part to play. Would I come another night ? 
Thus graciously dismissed, I went out into the 
black and thunderous night. 

With me I carried that most wondrous vision. 

The heavy sky lay motionless upon the inert 
tree masses. All around was dark. 

But for me 

' Her form shone forth with sudden light, 
So that the angels were amazed.' 

It was an enchanted night for me. I 
wandered I knew not where, and threw myself 
down and hugged the vision to my heart. 

That, at least, was mine — mine for ever — and 
no man could take it from me. 

I lay there long alone in the black stillness, 
till suddenly I was aware of a rustle and move- 
ment amongst the black foliage overhead, and a 
sudden wind hasted past like a messenger. 
Then, with distinctness on the sullen silence, 
came the slow falling of the first heavy drops of 
rain. 

A moment later a vivid flash revealed trees, 
grass, a broken gateway, and a frightened herd 
of deer. The scamper of their retreating feet 
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was lost in the loud thunder-crash which broke 
straight overhead. 

Then down in hissing torrents came the rain. 

My dream had fled. 

I remembered my mother. She feared a 
storm. 

I hastened to return to her. 

As I went, the lightning dashed in ragged 
streams of fire into the ground around me ; the 
thunder artillery broke close by, and rumbled 
and echoed amongst the hills. 

I was wet to the skin. I did not care. 
I snuffed joyfully the cooler air. 

I trod the sane earth a sane man once more. 
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THE STORM-TIME OF THE YEAR 

July 20. — The storm has passed. The mad 
white torrents that chased each other down the 
rough moorside have given place to tiny mur- 
muring streams. The whole earth laughs out, 
new-washed and most refreshed. The cleansed 
hedges show green once more, with here and 
there the tender yellow, orange, and crimson of 
the summer shoots ; the roads, no longer soft 
with dust, are purple-gray with narrow runlets, 
clogged here and there with leaves and matted 
grass, where the water has run off the surface 
in haste to join the river below. 

The sky was most clearly intensely blue. 
The larks were singing joyously high over- 
head as I climbed the steep lane on my 
morning round. The storm had gone. With 
it had fled all the wild visions of the night 
before. 
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I could think of my lady once more as 
mortal, though far removed above myself. 

I could calmly even dwell upon the memory 
of her as I had seen her from time to time : 
when first she spoke to me, in clinging cloak 
and a hat that drooped and hid her sunny hair ; 
when, proudly erect, one with the steed she 
rode, the cherry-blooms showered above her 
and below ; walking in the woodlands, and the 
foxgloves bowing as she passed. But the 
vision of white, rose-touched by the warm 
lamplight, the air heavy with rose scent 
and the flame of roses against the snow — 
about that I felt like the good Sir Bors : 
something I had seen, and I dare not speak 
nor think of it. It must be locked away deep 
down in my poor heart for long years, until 
when my pulse shall be slow and my blood 
dulled with age ; then perhaps I may dare 
bring that vision forth, and enter once again 
the bower of roses. 

Meanwhile I am young — pitifully young, I 
feel sometimes, seeing how little life has to 
offer me. . Yet it is good to be young, to drink 
in the fresh, pure air, to live out in the kindly 
country, where Mother Nature is far too busy 
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to take much heed of our little troubles, or to 
listen to our fretful complaints*; though she has 
plenty to talk about whilst she works, if only 
we will put ourselves on one side and listen to 
her voice — ^that * still, small voice' which has 
been hers from the beginning. 

I had to go to Thackray's to-day. 

I had not seen Maggie since the day when 
the hot sun fired my foolish blood and I kissed 
her the while the summer-time held both of us 
in one warm embrace. 

As I drew near the homestead this morning 
I was surprised, though possibly a little bit 
relieved, to see no buxom form and smiling 
face against the holly-bush that hides the 
house. 

I opened the gate where Maggie was wont 
to linger, and went up the lane. A dog com- 
menced to bark in the outbuildings, and a loud 
quacking of ducks answered from near by, 
otherwise all seemed quiet about the farm. 
The hay was all in now ; still, it was a busy 
time, and it might well be that all the folks 
were out at work. 

I rapped at the wide, age-blackened door, 
which stood open. 
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The dog in the rear part of the place barked 
more furiously ; otherwise there was no reply. 

I stepped across the threshold, in our free 
country fashion, to place the letter on the 
kitchen table. The kettle was humming gently 
on the hob, the tall old clock was ticking 
steadily, whilst a bird in a cage at the window 
hopped backwards and forwards, backwards 
and forwards incessantly, from one perch to 
another. 

I went to whistle to it, for my heart is always 
sore for any poor caged thing, perhaps with a 
fellow feeling, when I was stopped by a sudden 
movement behind the high old settle that hid 
the hearth, and a voice which said, * Who is 
there ?' 

It was Maggie's voice, yet not the voice of 
Maggie as I had always known it, arch with 
vanity or alive with cheerful jest. 

There was a sob in Maggie's voice to-day. 

I stepped round the settle. 

Maggie confronted me. She had been cry- 
ing ; her face was red and swollen, her long 
lashes were wet. 

There are two things I never could bear to 
see — ^a dumb animal in pain or a woman in tears. 
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I asked her what was amiss. 

She only covered her face, and her shoulders 
heaved with her sobs. 

Had her father been unkind to her ? He 
bore a stern, hard character in the country- 
side. 

She shook her head. 

Her mother } 

* No, no !' choked by sobs. 

I was at the end of my resources. I could 
not bear to leave her so, yet how could I 
comfort her ? 

I asked her, half hesitatingly, could I do any- 
thing to comfort her. 

At this she looked up, and there seemed 
something curiously like a fierce gleam of hope 
in her eyes. 

* Is there anything I can do ?' I repeated, for 
the sake of saying something, and so easing 
my conscience of her distress. 

She waited a moment to gulp down a sob ; 
then she murmured : 

* I doan't knaw.' 

' Do tell me if I can,^ said I, drawing a little 
nearer, for her tears were staying at my words. 
It almost seemed as though the storm had 
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spent itself and the sun might break through 
again. 

It did. 

A smile — a pale, watery one, it is true, but 
still a smile — dawned in Maggie's wet eyes 
and curved her drooping mouth. 

' There is just one thing as yur could do, 
lad,' she answered slowly. 

'Anything in my power,' I, pleased at the 
returning smile, hastened to assure her. 

* Noan so fast,' almost sullenly, it seemed to 
me, she returned ; * it is in yur power, so to 
speak, but I doubt you'll have nawt to say 
to it.' 

My thoughts flew naturally enough to money 
troubles, thence to the exceeding lightness, not 
to say emptiness, of my purse. Perhaps I put 
my hand in my pocket ; anyhow, Maggie 
followed my thoughts. 

* Nay, nay,' said she ; * brass canna mend this 
job o' mine.' 

I was silent, not knowing what to say. 

Maggie was silent, too. The kettle went 
gently on in an undertone, the clock ticked 
loudly, and the bird hopped incessantly to and 
fro in its cajgt. 
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My thoughts wandered from the grief-bowed 
figure before me to the bird, and I considered 
how easy 'twould be to comfort that little heart 
— just to open its cage door. 

Maggie's cage was a harder one to open ; 
doubtless, indeed, quite beyond my power. 

My straying thoughts were startled by the 
girl's next words. 

' There is but one way, as I can see. Wilt 
s! marry me, lad ? Td make a' a good wife. I 
would that, and be reel good to t' old woman, 
and red the place up fine, and side the pots an' 

a! ' Her words fairly tumbled over one 

another. 

I, no doubt, stared open - mouthed, quite 
dumfoundered at the suddenness of her pro- 
posal. I am not a vain man ; indeed, were I 
that way inclined, it would quickly check me to 
look but at my empty sleeve. It could not be 
supposed for a moment that Maggie was weep- 
ing for love of me. Why, beyond a chance 
word or two, a kiss or so, that, however much I 
may have regretted them, are thought but 
lightly of in our plain country ways, she and I 
were hardly even friends. 

The thing was a mystery to me. 
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*Yur might do a deal worse,' concluded 
Maggie, as she commenced smoothing out the 
tumbled apron upon her knee. 

Thus cornered, I tried, rather blunderingly, 
to treat the matter as a joke. 

* What about your sweetheart ?* I asked. 

Maggie's subdued figure roused at once to 
fury. 

' I hate him ! I hate him !' she cried. * He's 
no sweetheart o' mine.' She sank down again 
on the settle, her anger lost in sobs. 

A lovers' quarrel, I told myself, relieved at 
heart, I own, to find Maggie really had a sweet- 
heart. 

I was about to slip quietly away. 

Guessing my intention, apparently, the girl 
rose suddenly and threw her arms about my 
neck. 

'Doan't leave me, lad,' she sobbed — 'doan't 
leave me to my sorrow. I know thou'st a good 
heart. Only yur ways was alius so high and 
mighty, yur never guessed how I loved yur ; 
yur never knew how I 'd 'a' licked the very dust 
from yur boots; but I knew yu'd never look 
twice at the likes o' me. And he came wi' his 
false tongue, an' I wanted someone to be good 
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to me. Ah, lad ! lad ! yurll not regret it — I 
sware afore God yur wull na — if so be as yur'U 
marry me/ 

She was sobbing on my breast. 

There was a time when Maggie had power 
to stir my blood, when I might — who knows ? — 
have taken her gladly enough in my one arm, 
been grateful, even, that she should surround 
my poor maimed body with her two. 

Not now, for that time is far past, and since 
then the heavens have opened for me. 

I know not what I said to her whilst I re- 
leased my neck as gently as might be from her 
warm embrace. When she felt me putting her 
away, she drew back and threw herself once 
more upon the settle. 

* Go along !' she said, with a fresh passion of 
sobs. 

'I'm so sorry,' I murmured weakly. 

* Yur not, or yu'd marry me,' she retorted. 

It not being a subject that would bear argu- 
ment, I slunk away, going softly, as one does in 
the presence of the unburied dead. 

As I passed out of the door I could hear an 
occasional long-drawn sob from the settle, and 
the bird still hopping up and down. 
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Poor Maggie ! she is very young and very 
primitive, and lives in the present hour. She 
has, no doubt, already regretted her wild words 
to me — perhaps has already made the peace 
with her slighted swain. 

I am glad she really has a lover. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

HOW GLADNESS GREETS THE YEAR 

July 30. — The day was quite an ordinary one. 
The sun rose, as usual, so early that the world 
was all asleep ; the long shadows drew slowly 
back from the west, the sun burned overhead 
in the hot noon, the shadows crept out slowly 
towards the east, the sun grew weary, and, 
drawing about him the rose and gold and 
fleecy gray of western clouds, sank to rest. 

The day was over just like other days. But 
not to me. 

This morning brought me a letter. 

Strange that by the post should come to the 
postman that which — but it may lead to nothing, 
after all. 

Still, I have the letter. 

It bears a London postmark, and comes 
from the old gentleman with the snow-white 
hair, my lady's grandfather, the same who once 
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so kindly offered to bestir himself to get me a 
better post, which I could neither then nor now 
even let myself dream of, because of my dear 
mother. Well, I gather from this letter, laid out 
now upon the desk before me, that someone — I 
like to think none other than my dear lady — 
has sent this kind friend these poems of mine> 
which two weeks since I confided with such 
heart-searchings and great humbleness of mind 
into my lady's hands, the self-same day of the 
rose vision, on which it is my most constant 
prayer that my thoughts may not dwell. 

Entirely by his influence, no doubt, this kind 
friend has ' placed,' as he terms it, my poems 
with the editor of a paper called the Seeker. It 
seems I shall see them soon in print — in print. 
I can hardly believe it. 

Mine, my very own, born of my heart and 
brain. It hardly appears possible. What will 
my dear mother say } 

I shall not tell her till the paper itself arrives. 

I look over at her dear nodding head as I 
write, and smile to myself at the pleasure that 
is coming for her. 

What will my lady think ? 

Oh, most dear lady, they are all yours ! Nay, 
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all that is weak or poor is mine ; any faint, far- 
off touch of Olympic light they may have caught 
and held is yours — all yours. 

Oh, my father, my dear dead father, whose 
son I am, do you know — will you ever know — 
that I am following in your footsteps, haltingly, 
feebly, it may be — still, in your footsteps ? 

This is why to-day has been to me a day 
apart, like none other. 

When the sun rose up I was in a cage, wear- 
ing my heart out from perch to perch ; before 
the sun had set one had flung wide the door. 

All the while as I went upon my rounds I 
hugged my joy to my heart. Dear old Mother 
Earth was dearer, sweeter, and kinder, than ever 
before ; I had a new fondness for the birds and 
beasts I met upon my way, a new kindliness for 
all the country-folk, because I felt I held a glad- 
ness they could never know or share. 

Someone told me to-day that Maggie Thack- 
ray has gone again to service. 

I hope the lass is happy. 

I hope she made up that lovers' quarrel. 

For, Maggie, you are far too simple, too 
primitive, to find your happiness in the heart of 
— I had almost said a poet. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

A NEW JOY COMES TO THE YEAR 

August 4. — My secret is out, but in so sweet, 
so wonderful a way that I cannot in the least 
r^ret it. And thus came about the happening 
of it 

I returned this afternoon somewhat wearied 
with the heat, and just a little, I am ashamed 
to say it, discontented with my lot. The door of 
our house-place stood, as usual, wide open, and 
as I came near I could hear voices within — 
my mother's and another. 

This would not in itself be strange, for 
mother has many old friends who not infre- 
quently drop in and, as they would say, * have 
a crack ' with her. 

I heard, then, my mother's voice, muffled and 
low, as those of the deaf so frequently are ; then 
the other replied, and it was clear, distinct, and, 
oh, so sweet! — so sweet there is like it none 
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other in all the world — the voice of my lady 
herself. 

I hardly dared enter. The voice was lost in 
a low, sweet laugh ; my mother laughed too. 
Then I ventured on to the threshold. 

There they sat, and never, I sware, has 
mortal man been privileged to behold a sweeter 
sight — beauty on either side the hearth. 

For on one hand was my dear mother, her 
life's work nigh done, the hands that had toiled 
so long folded on her knee, the eyes that had 
seen so much of sorrow dimming now to earthly 
things, but her cheeks still ruddy, like the touch 
of autumn on the leaves, and her cap and apron 
white and homely and clean. 

And opposite her sat my most gracious lady 
in summer raiment, the colour of the blossoms 
we call lady's-smock — very simple and soft it 
flowed on to our rude floor — and beneath the 
gauzy hat she wore a late gleam of sun had 
reached her hair and nestled there. All our 
dark, sombre kitchen was alight with her dear 
presence, whilst she, with her slim ungloved 
hands, was taking tea quite simply with my 
dear mother. 

Neither saw me as I slipped away to bath 
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and change. When I returned, more fit to 
meet my lady's eyes, lo ! she was gone, and I 
knew not whether to be glad or sorry — so had 
I longed to feast my eyes on her, so had I 
feared lest my mother in her kindliness should 
press my tea upon me. That would have been 
a thing impossible, to eat and drink in my 
lady's presence. 

This I was saved, and only sat where I could 
gaze upon the chair that her dear form so late 
had filled, and hear the while my mother, 
grown gladly garrulous, tell me all her news. 

How first a message came that she might 
expect her visitor, 

* It was like the sweetness of her to give me 
a chance to have all nice for her, and so I did ; 
and, as luck would have it, Td baked fresh 
tea-cakes only at noon to-day.' 

So my dear mother ; and I could picture her, 
so busy in her hospitality, but too serenely 
simple to be flustered at the greatness of her 
self-invited guest. 

Then it seems my lady came, and told how 
my father was a friend — a friend, no more, I 
gather — of her mother's. The ice thus broken, 
they chatted on, my dear lady, I doubt not, 
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drawing out my mother s simple, homely talk, 
till they began, or mother did — for I believe 
her son is never far from her thoughts — to 
speak of me. Thus it all came out. And when 
my lady told how poems of mine were even 
then in distant London, and were to be printed 
in a book, that dear soul who bore me was 
almost overcome. 

And now, my tea being over, nothing would 
please her but that I must read my verses to 
her. 

Strange as it may seem, I found it hard work 
to begin, for I had never as yet myself heard 
the spoken sound of them. 

Once started, my soul was soon enwrapped 
in the lilt and music of them, and I read on and 
on until the last was reached. 

When I looked up, slow tears were stealing 
down my mother's cheeks. 

I went to her, and knelt beside her, and 
tried to comfort her, whilst all she could say 
was : 

* His son — not mine, not mine.' 

At this I was almost fain to weep myself, 
the while I begged. Had I not been a good 
son to her ? 
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She answered through her tears : 

' Yes, yes, none better ; but never one of us.' 

Then I think I understood, afar off, as it 
were, why my mother wept. 

Her tears have dimmed a little the joy of my 
success. 
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THE JOY INCREASES WITH THE YEAR 

August 15. — This morning a heavy, thunder- 
ous sky brooded darkly over the darker moors. 
The cornfields, already ripening in this fair, hot 
summer, showed here and there pale flaxen 
stretches amongst the indigo masses of the 
full-leafed trees. The air was hot and dry and 
dusty, and I wearily bemoaned the long miles 
of my morning round. 

For once fair Nature made no attempt to 
soothe and comfort me : her flowers were paled 
with heat, and drooping for lack of moisture ; 
she had called all her children of feather and 
fur close to her — none might play for me ; she 
herself hid sullen eyes away from me. But 
this afternoon her face was changed : she drew 
the clouds back from the glad sun ; she laughed 
at me. The moors swam in the purple light, 
pale, ethereal ; a breeze ruffled the willows by 
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the river, and showed the silver underneath 
their leaves ; sun and shadow played amongst 
the tree masses ; a field of mustard displayed a 
blaze of yellow ; a flock of tits sprang with a 
flash of blue from the tall thistles that stood 
sentinel at a turn of the lane ; at their flight 
feathered seeds, shaken loose, went sailing singly 
or in clusters on the soft breeze ahead of me, 
their glistening silken circles rainbow-hued 
where they caught the sun's long rays. All 
things exulted, full of happiness. 

I, too, was happy as they, for the mid-day 
post had brought me joy, and now, where 
happy lovers hoard their fair ones' letters, I 
kept close-guarded, all in black and white, my 
first printed poem. 

It lies on the desk before me now, in clear, 
good type on thick, substantial paper. 

It is but a small thing, with title and signa- 
ture a bare page in all. 

Yet for me it is a very great thing. 

Is it, I wonder, because of my humble origin, 
because I am out of touch, as it were, with the 
great world of mind, that this seeing of myself 
in print thrills me to my inmost being ? 

Do other men, I wonder, feel the same ? 
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Has every writer once, just once, in his whole 
experience, drunk the intoxicating draught I am 
draining now ? 

Why is it, I ask myself, that these few words, 
which when written down in pen and ink I 
regarded humbly, almost shamefacedly, should 
now, because they form a tiny part of a printed 
book, have power to fill me with pride and joy ? 

Is it because seeing them thus makes one 
realize that one has overcome space and time, 
and can wake an answering note in other far- 
off hearts — can wondrous thought ! speak in 
the dim future to hearts as yet unborn ? 

I try to curb my unbounded joy by cynic 
laughter. My poor little poem, as likely as not 
no one will read you, or, lightly reading, will 
straightway forget. 

Even so, nothing and nobody can rob me of 
the joy that is mine to-day. 
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THE MIST SHROUDS THE YEAR 

August 20. — This morning, when first I started 
on my round, it was through a strange, unearthly 
world I made my way. 

A thick white haze lay everywhere — before, 
behind, and all around. It was not a damp, 
cold mist, like the fogs of winter, but quite 
warm, and filled with a golden light, which 
showed the sun was shining steadily somewhere 
behind. 

All the familiar world was changed for me : 
trees loomed large, fantastic ; men were as giants 
or gaunt spectres, according as they neared or 
drew away ; even in places the solid ground 
beneath one's feet had vanished, as one waded 
knee-deep in thick white folds, that could be 
seen, not felt. 

As noon drew on the mist grew thinner, more 
transparent; the ground was once more plain 
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beneath the feet, stony and solid ; trees were 
trees only, and men no longer gods. When at 
last the strong, clear sun shone out, every 
wraith had vanished, all the glamour fled, there 
was nothing left but the long, white road, and 
the postman thereon going his daily round. 

Which things may serve as an allegory. 

For a day or two I have been going about as 
though on air ; the world and all its kingdoms 
were at my feet, the gate so massive and 
unscalable, that leads to the garden of fame, 
had swung back at my touch ; within the 
garden walked beings world-renowned, wonder- 
ful, almost divine ; and I, with beating heart and 
choking breath, found myself, not one of them, 
yet still in the garden where they dwelt. 

All this has passed. The broad sun of 
reason shines once more on me, and I can see 
things as they are. 

Through the kindness of friends I have had 
one poem, a little one, printed in a magazine. 

The paper is a good one, and the poem 
presumably not bad, or it would not be where 
it is. 

Looking at the matter with cold, reasonable 
eyes, what is gained ? Perchance a few readers. 
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I have done nothing yet. 

Nothing really, and I am almost twenty-one. 
My father was no older when he dedicated that 
thin, dainty volume to his Sybil. 

I shall never be contented, I shall leave no 
stone unturned, until I, too, can turn the pages 
of book of mine. 

A poem in print is all very well as a be- 
ginning. I want more now. I want a whole 
book. 

And shall I dare ? 

Would she grant me permission, I wonder ? 

Ah, that, indeed, would make me perfectly 
happy, might I dedicate mine likewise to one 
—Sibyl. 
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FAME COMES UNWELCOME TO THE YEAR 

August 24. — The neighbours all seem to know 
about that miserable poem. - 1 expect my dear 
mother has been talking. Now I am subjected 
to all sorts of chaff and rough witticism. 

* Ay ! ay ! here he comes/ one will say. ' Get 
me my glasses, lass ; let's have a fair look at a 
real live poet.' 

Or another will offer me the envelope of 
a newly-delivered letter with a request for 
' summat sootable to send our Bill in Afriky, 
to go wi' t' patchwork quilt our old woman's 
a-sending of him. Summat wi' a bit o* a joke 
like, to hearten o' him up.' 

To-day an old fellow was waiting for me on 
the other side of the moor with ink and paper. 

* I hear tell,' he said, 'as thou writes po'try, 
lad, and I thought maybe as how yu'd write 
a line or so for our Jessie's stone i' the church- 
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yard. She was a bonny lass, an' a good un ; 
and rd like to have that done in verse, an* 
how she made the best bread and pasties in 
all the countryside, bar none, an' how mother 
and me's all alone now.' 

I wrote a few lines at his request, recording 
Jessie's goodness, but dwelling mostly on the 
fact of * mother and me ' being * all alone now.' 

As the old fellow read it slowly through, his 
face fell a little. 

' There's nawt about the pasties,' he said ; 
* but there, lad,' he added hastily, as though 
fearing to wound me, ' thou'st done thy best : 
it was owermuch to ask for, wi' the left hand 



an' a'.* 



He turned to go, leaning heavily on his stick. 
I heard him muttering as he went : * But our 
Jessie's bread was that good, and her pasties 
fair melted in yur mouth like.' 

My way was momentarily misty for the tears 
that were in my eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE GLORY LEAVES THE YEAR 

August 30. — To-night I set off for the Hall 
for the first time since the Seeker arrived. 

I have lived through my little gamut of 
exaltation and depression, and have now settled 
down again, to find myself and the world not 
greatly changed for better or worse by those 
few lines of printed matter. 

I felt, therefore, I might reasonably go and 
change my books whhout fear of anyone pointing 
at me, as who would say, * There goes a poet* 

It was a lovely evening, calm and still. The 
dewy air seemed laden with a honeyed sweetness 
that was the memory of the day now gone. 
Good days, like good deeds, smell sweet and 
blossom in the dust, I thought as I wended my 
way up the white road that winds between two 
lines of magnificent beeches and forms the 
principal approach to the Hall. 
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An errand of mother's to the lodge-keeper 
had caused me to take this way instead of my 
usual short-cut across the park. 

My feet fell silently on the thick dust of the 
road. 

Though the sun was already set, and it was 
dusky beneath the wide-spreading trees, beyond 
their shadow the light still lingered, and rested 
on the tender green of the close-cropped 
herbage on either side. A new moon hung 
suspended, it seemed, amongst the tree boughs. 
The sky was a pale greenish-yellow, infinitely 
beautiful. 

There seemed a poem hidden in the wide- 
stretching way, the dusky tree-shadows, the 
light beyond, and most of all in the new moon, 
very clear and thin, caught in the clustering 
thickness of the reposeful leaves. 

Whilst musing on all this, I became aware of 
two figures ahead of me. 

' It was a lover and his lass/ 
I quoted. 

An instant later I checked the thought as 

unseemly, for I perceived the couple were none 

other than Ralph and my most dear lady. 

They were talking together in low tones, and 
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failed to hear, doubtless, my approaching foot- 
steps, muffled as they were in the thick dust of 
the road. 

Just as I drew near they turned to one side, 
and stepped across the mossy sward where dim 
night was already hovering in the tree-shadows, 
out beyond, where the daylight yet lingered. 
As they turned I for a moment saw their 
faces, the two of them, looking the one upon 
the other. 

As I gazed involuntarily, as it were, in that 
same moment I knew that there is only one 
thing in life quite worth having, only one thing 
on earth that the angels brought from heaven 
undimmed when they fell. And in the same 
moment that I recognised unerringly the glory 
and exceeding value of that one thing, in the 
same moment I knew that it was not, and never 
could be, for me. 

I did not go to the Hall. 

I wandered away, anywhere, whilst I faced 
alone this knowledge that had come to me. 

Only this morning I would have declared 
that, literary success attained, I should have 
nothing more to ask. That one desire granted, 
life would be for me complete, 
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Now all that seems far away. I am in- 
different to it. 

Something new has woken in me. I am 
frightened at the force of it, but I must face it. 

It was so fair and gracious a thing, the life I 
had planned. I was to mount step by step the 
stairway of Fame, and all the honours, all the 
glory, that should be mine I would most humbly 
lay at my fair lady's feet She, throned far 
above, should more than repay me by a chance 
word, a gracious smile. 

All this is gone for ever, 

I have fallen to the earth. I feel unclean, 
bestial ; I agonize over the monstrous thing that 
has leapt into being suddenly within me. 

Father, my dead father, I could almost curse 
to-night the heritage you have given me. 

To have a knowledge of all perfection, to 
possess the love of it, and to be for ever cast 
out — that is my portion. That is what in long 
wanderings through the shades and darkness of 
the night I have tried to teach myself to bear. 

Once my footsteps, circling aimlessly, brought 
me within sight of the Hall. The rooms were 
lighted ; through the open windows came the 
sound of music and of song. 
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I fled into the outer darkness, alone, given 
over unto devils. 

At last the fury has spent itself. I am no 
longer a beast. I have been and kissed my 
mother in her sleep. 

I have cast out some of my agony in a written 
poem, a weird thing born of the night and its 
suffering. 

Already the sky grows lighter through the 
uncurtained window ; I must haste to bed before 
the day breaks. 

Oh, father, dear dead father, your son does 
not curse your memory ; but the life to which 
you have left him is sometimes very hard. 

Ralph is a good fellow, one of the best. I 
try not to envy him. Yet he seems to have 
everything, and I nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

HOW SONGS ARE BORN TO THE YEAR 

September 15. — Another month has brought 
another printed song. And better, far better, 
with it has come a gracious note from my dear 
lady. For so again I dare to call her ; having 
fought down the madness of that terrible night, 
once more she reigns my guiding star. Once 
more I am content to worship afar off. 

She is back in London, by the postmark of 
the letter. It is but a word or two, but, like 
herself, full of all loveliness. She quotes one 
or two kindly things she has heard said about 
these poems of mine, and adds that she is proud 
to know me. 

The same post brought me a letter from the 
editor of a quarterly paper (I own my heart 
leapt when I saw the title of it), asking me to 
submit poems to him. Again I seem to see 
the hand of my kind friends. 
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I have selected a few and sent them off this 
morning, but I have plenty in the old desk still, 
and the number constantly increases. 

All the earth is for me filled with music as I 
wander alone, a crawling atom on the age-old 
world, a microscopic speck beneath the infinity 
of heaven. Perhaps because I am so humble 
that I lie, as it were, at the feet of the Brooding 
Presence, perhaps because, motherlike, she 
has a pitiful yearning for such of her children 
as are maimed, set apart from their fellows, 
certain it is that the great Mother speaks to me. 
There is no credit due to me that I faithfully 
ponder these things in my heart, and in due 
time write them down that other men may 
read. 

Only a few of us here and there are chosen 
to hear her voice direct, and it has come to pass 
in these balmy, sun-sweet, late summer days 
that my ears are unstopped that I can hear, 
my eyes are opened that I can see. And the 
joy of it is so intense that I long to be able to 
force men to see even as it has been shown 
to me. 

Such a little thing will be the forerunner of a 
song : 
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A bare ash bough, velvet-tipped, in strong sun- 
light against the dull purple of a distant moor. 

The long, soft flight of a wide -winged 
heron. 

Rooks poised tree-high, balancing with wide- 
spread tails, and talking in the language that 
no man understands. 

Crystal drops that form and fall one by one 
from the pointed tip of a solitary rush bending 
slantwise across a mossy rill. 

A tiny nestling plover, identical in colouring 
with the weather-beaten stone against which it 
crouches, mute, motionless, its eyes only 
terribly alive. 

The purple-brown of sweeping moor, wet 
drift of grayish sky, and the mournful cry of 
answering curlews, unseen, yet sounding, now 
near, now far, now near again. 

The full moon rising honey-coloured behind 
a tuft of marshy sedge. 

The pipe of a solitary bird sleepless at mid- 
night when the whole earth dreams. 

The breeze that wakes suddenly in a hot 
noontide, and sighs long-forgotten tragedies to 
a lone, tempest-riven tree. 

Grasses trembling beneath the fluttering 
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feathers of some bird poised on quivering wings 
a hand-span above the ground. 

The fierce battle of the wind armies in mid- 
air, when the earth shakes and the trees rock, 
whilst the hurtling furies shock and counter- 
shock, and hurl defiance, and shriek despair, and 
pass on, and silence falls, and all is still. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

HOW DEATH FALLS ON THE YEAR 

September 20. — Terrible news has come to-day. 

Maggie Thackray is dead. It hardly seems 
possible ; there must be some mistake. 

Maggie was so full of life, the red blood 
coursed so strongly in her veins. Maggie, so 
well endowed with comeliness, so amply pre- 
destined to be the mother of strong English 
sons — how plainly I seem to see her now, sun- 
lit against the shadowed holly, her sun-bonnet 
set back to show her dusky hair, her soft, 
dimpling cheeks, her ruddy lips, white teeth, 
and laughing eyes. 

It cannot be that Maggie is no longer here 
and that all her winsome comeliness is now but 
a thing to shudder at and hide away in earth's 
merciful keeping. 

I heard it said she came home on Saturday 
late, and that by sunset yesterday she lay dead. 
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I will not believe it. There must be some 
mistake. 

Here comes a neighbour; we shall get the 
news. 

Later. — It is true, all true, and worse than 
true. 

Poor Maggie ! how can I write it "i 

She lies in her coffin, and is not alone. A 
tiny girl-child, unwanted, wept to greet a cruel 
world, with a sob passed into another kinder 
one, and with a tiny hand drew her girl-mother 
after her. 

Poor mother and poor babe ! our world is a 
harsh dwelling-place for such as you. Yet ye 
were but as the fruiting flowers and furred and 
feathered things, Nature's children as they, and 
as they fulfilling your destiny. Lo ! in her 
kind bosom is your welcome, and very sweetly 
may ye sleep ! 

But there is a man somewhere walking alive, 
and untroubled, on this earth, whom, were I to 
meet face to face, I should have hard ado to 
keep my hands, my one hand, from off his 
throat. 

I should like to take him now and force him 
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to gaze into that open coffin, and face his 
murdered conscience lying there, and fall upon 
his knees to that still form and beg for the 
forgiveness it would be all so powerless to 
grant. Then I would send him forth to carry 
that memory till he, too, should come to die. 

But neither I nor anyone knows who is the 
man. 

Poor Maggie, for all her faults, was loyal to 
the last, and went out into the darkness with 
closed lips. I think she feared her fathers 
wrath ; old Thackray is terrible when roused, 
and strong and stalwart. He could kill his 
man yet. Ay, and would do, I doubt it not. 

So Maggie was silent. 

And the man, wherever and whoever he may 
be, is in his Maker s hands. 

Better so, for though * the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.' 

It seems hard that it should have been 
Maggie. She was so splendid, so alive. 

I think of her always, full of coyness and 
laughter, waiting at the end of the lane — wait- 
ing, perchance, for his letters. 

/ brought them, loathsome thought ! 

Ah yes, and now the light breaks through. 
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I see the farm kitchen and Maggie's bowed 
form. 

I thought it was but a lovers* quarrel, and 
passed lightly on my way, leaving, God forgive 
me, a fellow-creature in mortal agony. 

And all the while the caged bird hopped to 
and fro. 
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CHAPTER XL 

IN THE DUST OF THE YEAR 

September 22. — They laid Maggie to her rest 
to-day. It was a clear, fair autumn morning. 

The lowering skies should have wept or a 
shroud-like mist enswathed the earth. 

It was not so. 

The sun shone brightly. 

Nature was busy in her storehouse garnering 
the fruitage of the year. 

Her children die every day, all day, shine 
and storm, winter and summer. She cares not : 
hide them away ; make haste. Every moment 
sees more marriages, more births, more mouths 
to fill ; Nature goes on busily tending the 
living. It is only we men who find time to 
dig our graves. 

I met the coffin this morning on its mournful 
way. I thought I should do so ; I had, in fact, 
waited a few minutes at the lane end, where I 
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idly watched the first mellow leaves circle slowly 
down one by one in the burnished autumn sun- 
shine. 

The pitiful little procession came in sight. 

The coffin, unpalled, on a rough farm lorry. 
Old Thackray, with bowed shoulders, walked 
at the horse s head. Beside the coffin, on a 
kitchen chair, sat the drooping mother, heavy 
with her shame. God help that mother's heart 
to-day ! 

I had brought with me flowers — roses I 
begged last night from the gardener at the 
Hall. I thought, as I carried them, of Maggie's 
laughing words about the wild -roses I had 
plucked for her. 

I had tenderly removed, I scarce knew why, 
the thorns from these I bore. They were all 
white, with just a little rosy glow in the hearts 
of them. * Maiden's bloom * the gardener had 
called them. 

The little procession came slowly on, the 
coffin jolting as the cart jolted in the ruts of 
the lane. 

I stepped forward, bareheaded, as it drew 
near, and laid my roses just above poor 
Maggie's cold, dead heart. 
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It was a simple act, and meant in all 
kindliness. 

The bereaved father did not take it so. He 
suddenly drew himself up, stopped with a word 
the plodding horse, and raised the strong stick 
he carried. 

For a moment I deemed he was about to 
strike me, but his eyes looked beyond me as, 
with a swift movement, he swept the flowers — 
the white, innocent flowers — from off the coffin 
into the dust of the road. He spoke again to 
the horse, and in silence the little procession 
moved on, with the bowed mother beside the 
coffin and the * maiden's bloom ' trodden by the 
feet of the mourners into the dusty road. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

THE FRUITING OF THE YEAR 

September 29. — Since the day Maggie was 
buried, when the sun shone and the earth 
laughed on unheeding, we have had storms, 
falling tears, sobbings and moanings of the 
wind round the house at night, and to-day the 
rain has fallen heavy, unceasing, laying the 
leaves in sodden masses beneath the suddenly- 
bereft trees, beating the standing corn flat and 
matted, soaking the genial stooks, which a day 
or two since plumed wealth of golden corn in 
the ripening sun. 

The world is wild and wet. Sorrow and 
shame are at Thackray's farm. Weary workers 
who have toiled the seasons through are heavy- 
hearted lest now in the eleventh hour the un- 
kind year should rob them of the fruits of their 
labours. 

It is a sad world just now. Yet I, alas! 
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cannot feel duly sad, for the last day or two 
have brought me gladness. 

First, a letter from the editor of the quarterly, 
not only accepting the poems I sent him, but 
speaking of them in such kindly praise as 
greatly to humble me. 

Next, a letter from my lady s grandfather, 
written, so it says, at her behest, and stating 
that the writer has seen a publisher on my 
behalf, and thinks in the New Year he will be 
able to arrange for the publication of a small 
volume of my poems. 

It seems too wonderful, too suddenly good, 
to be true. 

He says, will I leave all terms to him ? 

Of course I will, kind, worthy friend. I care 
not one jot about terms so long as I get my 
heart's desire. 

There is just one thing, though : it will not 
be quite perfect. I shall not dare to dedicate 
it to my lady. 

My father was more bold. Then, he had 
right. 

He was not only half-bred, as I. 

Last of all, exceeding good news. 

I have a cheque from the Seeker. Its amount, 
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to one who all his life has handled little money, 
and spent less, is most amazing. Two whole 
guineas for each poem sent. 

I doubt they are worth it. 

But there the money lies, or its equivalent, 
before me now. And I am racking my brains 
as to what to buy with it for my dear mother. 

My first earnings, garnered in the harvest- 
field, bought the simple shawl she wears about 
her shoulders still. She would not care, I 
know, to have it replaced by another. 

A new gown ? 

I can fancy she would rather keep the well- 
used comfort of her old ones. 

A better chair ? 

Those rockers have made music on our 
kitchen floor as long as I remember. It was 
there, she has often told me, she rocked me as 
a babe to sleep. I think she would not wish to 
part with it. 

Her cups and saucers and all such things of 
daily use are so hallowed to her by that daily 
use no others, howsoever fine, could in her 
mind replace them. 

A warm mat before the fire ? 

The one that lies there now her own hands 
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made when she was yet a girl and young and 
merry. I think we could not spare it for one 
bought at a shop. 

Jewels ? 

The only one she wears is the brooch my 
father gave her on her wedding-day. It holds 
a faded lock of his dark hair. 

Books ? 

She has her large-print Bible ever at her 
elbow. She reads no other book. 

Oh, my dear mother ! so perfectly content, so 
perfectly suited and admirably set in your simple 
surroundings, there is nothing left for your rich 
son to buy. 

Were you a fine lady, compassed about by 
all luxury, with countless jewels, costly clothes, 
treasures of art and rich furnishings, there would 
be a hundred things for which you would long, 
and which I could purchase. 

As it is, you, having nothing, possess all — 
even contentment. 

So the desk lid shuts on the cheque, which 
seemed to me great riches when first I held it, 
and now looks but a paltry thing compared with 
our dear home and the warm love and comfort 
that dwell therein. 
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THE BROODING OF THE YEAR 

October 26. — It is a glorious autumn day. 
Everything is at its best. The silver-stemmed 
beeches raise their arms filled with gold to the 
clear blue sky ; a drift of copper is about their 
feet. The maples in the hedgerows glow pink 
and orange and palest lemon ; where wild-roses 
once tossed their wealth of pink and white are 
now jewelled sprays of scarlet hips ; the bryony 
twines long twisted stems set with clustered 
berries half rainbow -hued with their shining 
green, yellow, orange, and brightest red. There 
are still ripe blackberries upon the prickly stems 
that push their way in and out of the loose 
stone walls and across the wayside ditches ; but 
the leaves are turning already from purplish- 
green to orange red-streaked like a ripe apple 
that the sun has kissed ; and the blossoms 
that show here and there transparent white and 
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palest mauve have entered life all too late to 
fulfil their destiny; they live but to die, and 
will leave the world no richer that they have 
been. 

A robin pipes clear and shrill. 

With a loud * cri-cri-cri-cuck-cuck ' a pheasant 
rises from a stubble-field, and with creaking 
wings flies past, a gleam of burnished green 
and bronze, into the shelter of the wood. 

The air is heavy with the scent of autumn, 
* the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves.' 

Ever and anon a ripened chestnut falls with 
a tiny thud, which is distinctly heard in the 
universal stillness. 

It is Sunday, and our little church has been 
quite gay for the harvest festival. 

Time was, so mother tells, when all round 
here autumn brought a season of rejoicing as 
one farm after another celebrated harvest-home 
with feast and song and mighty flowings of 
*old October.* The main work of the year 
safely over, it was a fit season for rejoicing, and 
the hearty farmers* wives vied with their laden 
hoards in willing hospitality ; tired limbs were 
not too tired to dance ; and later on, as the 
guests wended their way home adown the 
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valley, or climbed to hill-encircled upland dwell- 
ings, the harvest moon looked benignly down 
on many a rustic wooing. 

All this has gone, and in its stead we de- 
corate our little church with sheaves of corn 
and autumn leaves, and sing our harvest 
hymns. A somewhat sober and Puritanical 
celebration of the year s rejoicing ; a not un- 
thankful, yet scarcely a happy one. 

Looking quietly round to-day during the 
service, I could not but be struck by the lack 
of gladness in the little gathering. The custom, 
amongst the older people at any rate, of in- 
variably dressing in black on a Sunday no 
doubt makes for sombreness of effect ; but it 
was in the faces about me that I noted afresh 
the patient sadness that so predominates in 
their expression. Some no doubt mourn yet, 
as a bit of rusty crape here and there testifies, 
those whose seats in the little building are 
empty in our midst. 

But all are not mourners for their dear ones, 
and yet the sadness of * waiting,* which seems 
to describe it best, is evident on all. 

Not quite on all. One ruddy face there is^ 
and one pair of pale blue eyes which are set 
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ever in a smile — a smile which is the saddest 
thing in all this company, showing, as it does, 
the mind of the man is absent whilst his body 
is yet with us, for the smile belongs to Silly 
Jim, the village idiot. 

All the while these thoughts were passing 
through my brain I was joining my voice with 
the others in *A sower went forth sowing.' 
My mother, as usual, shared my hymn-book, 
though it is long indeed since I have heard 
her quavering voice take any part in the song. 
Nor did I to-day, but when we reached the 
words, 

' Within a hallowed acre 
He sows yet other grain,' 

I saw two tears which had fallen and blurred 
the words of the hymn-book. 

Was she, too, overcome by the universal 
sadness ? I asked myself. Was she thinking 
of poor Maggie s flowerless grave, new-sodded 
in its lonely corner ? Or of that mossy mound 
where her own hands had that morning laid a 
simple posy, as had been their Sabbath custom 
for nearly fourteen years ? 

I do not know, but as we walked home in 
silence I felt her lean on my arm a little more 
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heavily than usual, if, indeed, so frail a thing 
could ever be said to do anything heavily. 
Once or twice I found, too, I had to slacken 
pace to keep by her side. 

I will not admit, even to myself, that she 
grows feebler ; she is not an old woman really, 
though prematurely aged by the hard life she 
has led. So now, with freedom from toil, and 
all the care which it is my great joy to give her, 
surely she will stay with me for many, many 
years. 

I dread to think what life would be without 
her. Perhaps it was her own words this evening 
that have filled my heart with such mournful 
forebodings. 

We were standing on the threshold gazing 
out over the valley. The sun had just gone 
down, leaving that tender pink in the sky only 
seen after a sunny autumn day ; the distant 
woods, mostly bare now, stood up softly dark 
against it ; the nearer trees still held here and 
there rich masses of gold and amber ; the fields 
lay peaceful in the quiet light. 

*Ay, lad,* my mother said suddenly, *its a 
bonny sight when the sun's gone down, and 
minds me of what your father said once about the 
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day being tired, and having folded its hands to 
rest I Ve never forgotten it. I was a busy woman 
then, and little time had I for rest ; but I seemed 
even then to look away along the years to the 
time when I should 'a' done, and be glad to fold 
my tired hands. I think,' she went on after a 
little pause, whilst her dim blue eyes looked far 
away into the western sky — ' I think that time 
has most come for me : it was borne in upon me, 
when we were a-singing the hymn this morning, 
as how my reaping-time was not far off. And 
that your father — I can*t put things in words as 
him and you can ; Tm only a rough farm-woman 
at best — but something seems a-telling me as 
your father wants me, Angelus.' 

The clear eyes were dimmer now with tears. 

I put my arm close about her shrunken form, 
but I found no words to answer her. For, 
mother ! mother ! my dead father cannot want 
you as I do, your living son. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

THE MEMORIES OF THE YEAR 

October 30. — We had our first frost this 
morning. The air felt clean and clear and 
exhilarating ; the fallen leaves were crisped at 
the edges with white. The frost has brought 
down all that remained on the trees ; there is 
no wind, and so they lie in drifts of yellow, 
brown, and greenish-gray, each tree with its 
own colour about its trunk and athwart the 
road and up the hedge on the other side. 

In the hedge thickets there are still unfallen 
leaves of hazel, the top ones yellow, the lower 
russet and green ; the little dry embryos of next 
year s catkins show in their midst. Here and 
there a belated flower still lifts a questioning 
face to the autumn sky : a herb-robert somewhat 
small and pale of tint, a golden dandelion strong 
and brave as that of spring, a pale, mist-coloured 
vetch, or, lilac-pink amongst the ruddy serrations 
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of its sweet-scented leaves, a little wild-geranium 
with its red calyx spurs, which show whence 
other blooms have not long since fallen ; on 
a sheltered bank still linger a few stray blossoms 
of spring s own flower, the barren strawberry. 

Mick scuffled in and out of the leafy drifts 
with joyous snout and gaily-wagging stump of 
a tail. I, too, was glad as he. Who would 
not be on such a morning ? 

My spirits fell, however, when I found I had 
a letter to deliver at Thackray's farm. 

I hate that way now — the lane where are no 
roses, only thorns, and the holly-bush that 
stands lonely by the old gateway. 

As I went soberly through the half-opened 
gate, I seemed to see Maggie's rounded arms 
leaning on it, seemed to hear her full, merry 
voice. But to-day there was no tip-tilted sun- 
bonnet, sunlit against the dark-leaved holly; 
never again should I see the little curls of her 
dusky hair lay like a caress on the whiteness 
of her neck. 

I went slowly up the lane to the house ; a 
dog barked somewhere from the outbuildings 
as he had done once before. The door of the 
house stood open, and, getting no answer to 
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my knock, I stole into the kitchen on tiptoe, as 
does one who fears to wake the sheeted dead. 

I put the letter on the table, and stood for a 
moment looking round in silence. The fire 
smouldered low on the hearth ; the kettle was 
dumb upon the hob ; the clock still ticked on 
loudly ; but the cage in the window hung still 
and silent. 

Perhaps the bird was dead. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

THE WANING OF THE YEAR 

November 4. — Surely it cannot be November, 
drear November, I thought, as I strode across 
the fells to-day. 

So blue a sky overarched the speading moors ; 
so warm a sun caressed their rounded curves, 
which lay basking in his amorous embrace ; so 
fair a colour showed from far and near, rusty red 
and full ochre of withered bracken, carmine and 
bronze of marshland grasses, wave-green of 
close-cropped turf, rich velvety brown of 
slumbering heather, merging to purple where 
the dry ling faded into the farther reaches, 
whilst here and there wan drifts of sun-bleached 
feathery grasses still hung heavy with the 
garnered mist of autumn's morning. 

It seemed as though the earth had caught 
back with hurried fingers the fleeting glories of 
her summer beauty, so that, as the year bid her 
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a lingering farewell, he might yet discern in 
her paling face the glowing features of his 
sometime bride. 

I have finished the poems for my book. 

The number is not great, but I have chosen 
of my very best. I have spent long hours 
endeavouring to bring them nearer to perfection, 
and have too often found, after correcting and 
recorrecting some passage, and hitting, as I 
thought, suddenly on a happier rendering, on 
writing it down, that it was but the earliest form 
just as it first blossomed in my brain. 

Such polishing might go on for ever. 

To end it, I have at length made a clear copy 
of all I have chosen, and have enclosed them to 
my good friend in London. 

I have named the volume ' Whisperings.' 

If my publisher — how grand those words 
appear ! — if my publisher thinks that title un- 
suitable, I have a second choice : ' Voices of 
Nature.' 

To me, though, this sounds tame and 
hackneyed by the first. 

It will be but a slim, small volume. 

So was my father's, and he wrote only one. 

This is, I hope, with me the first of many. 
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I would I dared dedicate it to Sibyl. Or 
even ' To my Lady.' 

Perhaps that I might almost dare. 

There is time yet The publisher has his 
word to say, and then I shall have proofs. 

What joy to handle those ! 

The moon is shining as fair as day. I will 
softly unbar the door, and, leaving Mick in 
charge of my sleeping mother, will wander into 
the fairy world that is mutely calling me to 
come. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

THE GLORY OF THE LATER YEAR 

November id. — To-day I have seen my 
lady. 

My heart throbs yet, my eyes grow misty 
remembering it. 

I was coming over the brow of the hill by 
Elterwick, just where the lane makes a sharp 
turn. I usually leap the stile there and take the 
short-cut across the fields, and so home by the 
woods. 

Something — I know not what — caused me 
to-day, my hand already on the stile, to change 
my mind. 

It was still, autumn weather, clear and mild 
but with no sun ; underfoot the yellow leaves 
were trodden flat in the muddy lane ; on either 
side the hedges held empty twigs to the quiet 
gray sky. 

Quite suddenly, just ahead of me, I heard a 
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voice singing — a voice low and sweet, but I could 
clearly distinguish the words : 

' Oft have I strayed by bonnie Doon 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; 
And ilka bird sang o' his love, 
And fondly sae did I o' mine.' 

My heart beat fast and thick, for there is in 
all the wide world but one voice so sweet and 
true, and that is my lady*s own. 

I stayed myself and listened. 

But the song broke off. 

' Whoa ! steady !' came in my lady's speaking 
voice, which, in its way, is every whit as sweet 
and clear as the other. * Hold up, then.' She 
was speaking to her horse. 

I went round the bend of the lane. 

She was alone and dismounted. 

The horse was snatching short, eager bites at 
the leafless twigs of the hedgerow ; his mistress, 
her habit hanging loose, was busy with both 
hands amongst the straps of the saddle. 

She turned to me with a smile. 

My hand trembled as I doffed my cap. 

*0h, Mr. Drayton/ she said in her own 
gracious way, * you always come to the rescue 
when I am in difficulties. Can you tighten this 
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strap for me ? It is too slack, and Ruby, 
naughty thing! won't help me by standing 
still.' 

I hastily laid aside bags and staff. As I 
did so she went on to tell how Ralph had been 
with her, but had met a farmer who wanted his 
opinion about some pigs. 

' I don't like pigs,' my lady laughed, * so I rode 
gently on. Coming down this hill I felt the 
saddle slip. Ruby galls so easily that I dis- 
mounted ; the strap is stiffer than I thought, and 
I have not managed it yet.' 

Even while she spoke, I, all eagerness to avail 
myself of the chance of doing her some service, 
drew up the refractory strap. 

Then there was a pause. 

Never, I think, had I longed so frantically for 
my right hand as at that moment. 

The strap was drawn up, and I was powerless 
to complete even so slight a service for her^ for 
whom in reality, not in idle protest, I would 
willingly have given my life. 

My lady saw the difficulty I was in, a little 
clear flush rose to her cheek, and her small 
ungloved fingers pressed the buckle-bit home, 

'Twas done in a moment, and I busied myself 
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making the strap end fast, for I dared not look 
at her. 

All the blood in my body had rushed to 
my face, and then back to my heart, leaving me 
sick and dizzy ; for in that moment when her 
fingers rested on the buckle her hand touched 
mine. 

I am loyal to Ralph. I swear it 

I am loyal to myself, and most loyal to my 
fair lady. 

But flesh is flesh, and man only man, and the 
poignant, agonizing bliss of that moment rests 
with me yet, my eyes grow dim even now, 
and my fingers tremble so that I can scarcely 
write. 

I have no fear that my lady guessed the 
joyous trouble that had come upon me, for 
I kept eye and hand busy on Ruby's sleek 
side. 

I can perceive in fancy yet the smell of clean 
warm horseflesh. 

When I could command myself sufficiently to 
speak, and took courage to assure her that all 
was now right, my lady graciously informed me 
that I might help her to the saddle. 

This too I did. Clumsily, I doubt not. Yet 
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my lady smiled on me, and, smiling, said I 
might walk at her horse's side, in case the 
saddle slipped again ! 

I walked. 

It was not November. Whosoever dares 
aver it, I will give him the lie. For I sware, 
as I walked adown the lane and heard the foot- 
fall of her horse amongst the loose stones, and 
the creaking of the saddle leather at my side, 
that the hedgerows were full of leaf, flowers 
blossomed on every spray, larks sang overhead, 
and the glad sun turned the whole world to 
gold. 

At first we went in silence : my heart was too 
full for speech, and she — perhaps she was think- 
ing of Ralph. 

After a time my lady began to talk. 

Of books first. Then of men and far-off 
London, and other places farther still where she 
had been. 

She told me of a lone lake set amid rocky 
cliffs and watched by far-off peaks of snow, and 
how the sun would light those peaks rose red 
at dawn, rose red again at eve, and the rosy 
red would be reflected for a moment only in the 
dark bosom of the lake ; but the glad sun itself 
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never so much as reached the cold waters, they 
were hidden too deeply between the age-worn 
cliffs. 

She told me of happy valleys where winter 
never comes, where the sunlight sleeps languor- 
ously the whole year round, and fruit and 
flowers luxuriate without toil or trouble ; and I 
could see, as she spoke, the people who live in 
such valleys weak, idle, caring but for the 
pleasure brought by each sunny hour. I saw, 
too, the dwellers by the lone mountain-cradled 
lake — strong men these, resourceful, stern, and 
true, the stuff of which heroes are made. 

As I listened and thought my heart burned 
within me, and I felt how I, even I, handi- 
capped in life, maimed so that I could scarce 
perform a humble service for my lady — yet 
I, dwelling by life's cold, sunless lake, even I, 
afar off could see the reflection of the ' rose of 
dawn.' 

I know not how long I walked by her side, 
I cannot recall anything that I said, but I 
know I trode the rough way as one who had 
wings. 

When we came to the parting of our ways, 
and I had opened for her the park gate, 
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whence an easy canter over the soft turf would 
take her to the Hall, she stooped to me from 
the saddle, and, her eyes looking deep into 
mine, as they had once before beneath the 
scattering cherry-bloom, it seems to me that 
she said : 

' I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt : 
Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have seen, 
And break thro' all, till one will crown thee King 
Far in the spiritual city.' 

I cannot think she really said those words. 
Yet she might have done so, for we had been 
talking, as I know, of poetry and of Tennyson's 
King Arthur. 

' It was my duty to have loved the highest/ 
she had quoted. 

' We needs must love the highest when we 
see it,' I had made answer. 

So it is just possible she might have said 
those words : ' Go forth , . . and break thro' 
all ' 

Yet I incline to think she did but gaze at 
me silent, and the words echoed only in my 
heart. 

Oh, dear lady, I thank God, I truly thank 
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God, for the comfort and courage you have 
given me this day. 

I am no longer down-trodden, maimed, 
weary of heart and mind. 

I am a man amongst men, with a man's work 
to do. Ay ! and the will to do it. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

THE HURRYING OF THE YEAR 

November 13. — It is not often I pass the moor- 
land beck — not more than twice a year, I dare 
say, when I have a letter for the moor-keeper s 
lonely cot, which clings like a white limpet on 
the dark side of the hill. 

There is a single plank bridge, which crosses 
the stream from rock to rock. As one looks up 
from this bridge, the stream itself springs, 
seemingly, straight out of the sky. 

The last time I came this way it was high 
summer, and the rocks stood sharp-edged 
against a glowing, sun-filled heaven, and the 
beck, which was but a thread of water, dropped 
with clear tinkle from tiny pool to tiny pool, o'er 
which the blue harebell bent daintily to see her 
pictured self, whilst the flowering grasses 
mingled their opal with the shimmering summer 
sky. 
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To-day there has been rain amongst the hills, 
and the water came dancing and frothing all 
agog in full body out of a drifting maze of 
hurrying sky, and leapt, a clear wine colour, into 
the rich peaty-brown of the swollen pools. 
Great rainbow-tinted bubbles gathered where it 
fell, and drifted across the pool, blowing side- 
ways and elongating with a thousand pictured 
fragments in their melting colours, to break and 
vanish and give place to others. 

The slender bridge vibrated beneath my feet 
with the rush and swirl of the hurrying water, 
and between the rocks below was a great 
creamy mass of solid foam, slowly churning 
round and round in solemn dizziness unceasing. 
And all the time one little summer-deserted 
bloom on a thin, bedraggled stalk growing at 
the water's edge was caught by the torrent, 
drawn under, escaped to momentarily lift its 
sullied head, to be again drawn under, again 
released, and so on continually. 

But the water dashed on with a hurry and a 
bustle, a roar and a whirl, and all unheeding. 

For water, like fate, cares little what it 
overwhelms on its way, as unerringly it accom- 
plishes its destiny. 
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THE NOTHINGNESS OF THE YEAR 

November i 5. — Thick fog hangs heavily around, 
and presses damp folds against our fire-lit 
window. 

It is the cold, white shroud in which the dead 
year lies ready for its burial. 

It is the nameless nothingness in which age 
loses memory. 

It is despair blotting out the hopes of youth. 

The heavens are above it, and the pitiful 
stars ; the earth lies below, warming a myriad 
lives in her kind bosom ; but the fog between 
lies cold and dead. 

I, too, am toiling on, and my eyes are 
darkened and my ears are deadened with the 
drifting mist ; yet I know the kind earth is still 
beneath my feet. I have felt it I know the 
stars are shining clear far overhead. I know 
it, for the mist has rifted and the stars were 
gazing through. 
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THE BATTLING OF THE YEAR 

November i8. — The river is in flood to-day. 
The brown waters sweep by silent, majestic, 
locking in their troubled breast the dark tales 
told them up yonder among the hills — tales of 
dismay, tales of despair, tales of death. Yes, 
there is death in that relentless sweep, death 
bygone and to come. 

The tree boughs dip into it questioningly with 
a soft swish, swish. It heeds not. It is deaf 
and dumb, hurrying without seeming hurry, 
hastening, but all in order and decently, to some 
dreadful doom. 

Its own, or another's ? 

The trees switch and sough ; the rocks in 
their beds groan and protest and rumble against 
one another ; the banks make one long murmur 
of indescribable questioning ; a floating bough 
poised athwart stream, one end caught and its 
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progress arrested, makes loud protest, an 
angry, rippling, sobbing sound ; but the river 
itself, in all the immensity of its great opaque 
volume of down-pressing water, is both deaf 
and dumb. 

I am afraid of the great dumb river, so 
unhearing of our puny mortal cries, so un- 
answering to our trivial mortal quests, so 
unheeding of all but its one desire — nay, desire 
is too human a word — its one destiny to reach 
the far-off sea, the sea that will neither be better 
nor worse for all its flood. 

Mick is at my side, shivering, with down- 
pressed tail and low nasal whine. 

We do not love the river to-day ; it is not one 
with us. We will hasten away into the jolly 
woods. 

They are all alive and hearty, stout tree 
answering stout tree as each meets joyfully the 
buffet of the roaring western wind. 

' He is upon us now ; bend your proud crests 
for a moment, my brothers, only for a moment ; 
then up again, right into his face with a swish 
and a swing. We had him there ! Hark how 
he retreats with a long-drawn moan. Nay, 
he is but dissembling. Here he comes ! Up 
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and at him, striking with all your boughs 
together! Stand to him, brothers, trunk to 
trunk, as we have stood these fifty years. 
Grasp the kind earth in your strong roots. 
She will not fail us. Hurrah, brothers, 
hurrah, for the strong battle and the worthy 
foe!' 

The battle goes on fast, furious, and all alive ; 
I am in the midst of the crash and frenzy of it, 
and I, too, live. 

But the deadly ons weeping river — ^the memory 
of it makes me shudder, as though it had some 
sinister message for me. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE YEAR 

November 20. — The earth is settling down for 
her winter's sleep. 

To-day M ick, with curled-back lips and blood- 
spotted nose, unearthed a hedgehog already 
tight-rolled for its long months of slumber. 
Poor beast ! I put it again beneath the branch- 
ing root-stem whence Mick had rolled it, and 
pressed back its scattered coverlet of sere and 
skeletoned leaves. Mick took no part in this 
reinterment ; he was busy with tongue out- 
thrust and again withdrawn, attending to the 
smarting of his injured nose. 

Beneath the hawthorn-trees are little heaps 
of bitten fragments of the haws ; the mice have 
been busy here storing the inner seeds for 
winter use. I turn up a snail ; his half-trans- 
parent curtain is already drawn taut, and will 
keep him right snug from winter cold. 
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The summer birds have all forsaken us, fol- 
lowing the glad sunshine to the happy South ; 
the fieldfares sweep in wide circles through the 
meadows. Amongst them in their quick-turning 
flight are easily distinguished a few stray plovers 
flapping slow wings of black and white ; the 
chaffinches have forgotten their summer song, 
and call one another in sharp, shrill voices to 
some belated feast. Every half-denuded, dun- 
coloured thistle-head is all alive with tiny tits, 
often head downwards as they pick the relished 
seed from amongst the damp-clotted plumes. 

This moming,^ when crossing the moor, I 
heard a weird cry overhead : * Hawch-hawch- 
wi-yawch ' it rose and fell on the still air. 
Looking up, I saw a string o( wild-geese — 
eleven I counted — flying due west, heads out- 
stretched, straight as an arrow, one behind the 
other. I could hear their strange cry growing 
less and less long after they were lost to sight. 

It is mild yet. Little columns of gnats dance 
up and down in sheltered places, and ever and 
again, as I take my unfrequented way, I feel 
the sudden tension and subsequent snapping 
of a long-drawn spider's web. 

The sun rises late now ; each morning he 
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looks redder as he parts the mists of night, and 
slowly peers behind the distant woods to see if 
earth yet slumbers. By half-past three his 
laggard course is run, and well content he drops, 
a dull crimson, beyond the gray rock-crest of the 
western moor. 

Twilight steals on so insidiously that one 
never knows just when it comes. A moment 
ago it was daylight ; each object stood distinct, 
one could count the twigs on yonder tree. 
Now it is already almost night, things mass 
together broadly as they never do by day ; 
detail counts for nothing, only each group of 
trees, each rising bank, each lessening hedge, 
each undulating pale gray meadow, as a whole. 

Will our lives look thus, I wonder, when our 
long day draws to its silent close ? Will all the 
minute things we prized or disliked so much, 
the trifles we fought so hard to win and wept 
so despairingly to lose ? — will all these sink out 
of sight, lost in the grand, severe lines, the 
broad, dark masses of the whole ? 
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CHAPTER L 

THE SWEETEST HOUR OF ALL THE YEAR 

November 25. — Another flower in the chaplet 
of memory, another star in my life's firmament. 
To-day I have seen and spoken to my lady. 

It happened thus. 

I went up to the Hall for some books. 

As occurs not infrequently in our hill country 
after a foggy November day, the night was 
bright and clear. There was a faint trace of 
frost ; its smell was pleasing to my nostrils. 

The air was still, the moon had not yet risen, 
but the eastern sky was already luminous with 
the promise of its coming. The clustered stars 
glistered in the inky blue overhead ; here and 
there a single one stood apart from its fellows, 
and seemed to glitter with a stronger, purer 
light than they. 

A turn of the path, and the long, dark mass 
of the Hall came in sight, its stately front ablaze 
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with lighted windows : some with subdued 
shine warmly curtained, some bright and clear, 
some flickering and pulsing with the pleasant 
gleam of fires, and one corner casement with a 
soft rosy glow like the red heart of love. 

I stood awhile and dwelt upon the pleasant, 
sheltered life within those massive walls, behind 
those windows whose kindly home-lights shone 
out across the night to me, standing without in 
life's shadows ; and I wondered, as I sometimes 
have before. Was the old home of my father's 
people, my people, at all like this ? 

I know nothing of it but the name ' Drayton 
Court,' in one of my father's books beneath his 
name, which is like mine — Angelus. 

Drayton Court sounds large and spacious, 
situate in the sunny South, set about with wide 
park, smooth-shaven lawns, and stately gardens 
fair with roses and wide-spreading trees. 

Once, long ago, so curious concerning it had 
I become, I asked my mother did she know 
aught of it. 

* He never spoke of it,' she answered. Then, 
drawing my face down close to hers, * Have I 
done right ? have I done right ?' she asked, 
though not, as I knew, of me. 
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Later on I saw she had been cryii^ ; my 
careless words had troubled some still pool in 
her pure memory. 

I blamed myself, and never spoke of Drayton 
Court again. Nor, indeed, often brought it to 
memory. 

It was nothing to me. The people who 
dwelt there might, strange thought, bear my 
name ; but should Fate at any time, with her 
sudden turns of wheel, so will it, I could 
never now be one with them. No more, or 
even less, than I am one of mother's simple 
folk. 

I must be ever one apart — alone. 

So with my heart sunk in melancholy, as it 
ever is when the loneliness of my life, as it does 
now and again, presses down upon me, I sighed, 
and went on my way to the Hall. 

Old Rennie welcomed me as usual, and would 
have me warm a minute at her cheerful fire and 
tell all I could about the countryside. Amongst 
other things she spoke of Maggie, Thackray. 

She did not mean it unkindly — our topics for 
conversation are somewhat limited — but, poor 
Maggie ! I wish they would let you rest in your 
flowerless grave. 
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'Well, well/ said Mrs. Renton after a bit, 
* let her be, poor lass !' 

/ had spoken no word concerning her. 

* We'll never know the rights o' the story 
now/ she went on ; * but they do tell me as how 
it is a gentleman over yonder, where the poor 
lass was in service, and earning a good wage, 
and well thought of, too, by all accounts. Yes, 
a gentleman ' 

* A gentleman ?* I broke in, for I could no 
longer control myself; my blood always boils 
when they talk thus of Maggie. 

*A gentleman — don't defile the good old title 
by using it for such a cad.' 

* Nay, nay ' — the dear body was quite taken 
aback by my vehemence — *nay, lad. You're 
wrong there. Gentleman born, gentleman 
always. And that ' — she went on looking at 
me shrewdly over her glasses — * that's a thing 
you might take home to yourself. Gentleman 
born you are, as we may say, in a manner. 
Your mother was wedded wife a year round 
before ever you saw daylight. And your father's 
folks ! Well, I've heered tell as our place and 
our people — they s nowhere nothing near them 
Draytons o' Drayton Court. And as for you, 
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when you're dressed as you are now — bless me ! 
I've lived with gentlefolk all my days, and 
I know 'em when I sees 'em, an' that's flat/ 

Strange that she should speak so to-night. 

My thoughts went off at a tangent. Had 
she any knowledge of my father's family ? 
Could she perhaps tell me all I had so long 
wanted to know ? 

A question half rose to my lips. But it died 
again. 

Where was the good ? 

The Draytons of Drayton Court and I had 
no part nor lot with one another. 

This being so, I might as well keep undis- 
turbed the Court of my dreams, with the sun- 
light on its creeper-covered front, the rose- 
garden and the smooth-shaven lawns. 

So I made only some laughing rejoinder, and 
went across the hall to the study. 

I had not been there many minutes, when I 
heard a voice — the one voice in the world for 
me — speaking without the door. I heard — I 
could not block my ears — the words, too, that 
she said : 

* My poet ! did you say my poet was in the 
study ? Oh, do let him come and have a chat 
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with me : I want to tell him what grandfather is 
doing about his book.' 

My ears tingled and my pulses throbbed. 

I had, however, outwardly regained my com- 
posure by the time Ralph sauntered into the 
room, and, after a friendly word or two on his 
own account, gave me the message I was long- 
ing to hear. 

A few minutes later I was following him into 
my lady's bower. 

I responded to her greeting awkwardly 
enough, I know. I always feel my peasant 
blood ten thousand times more under a roof 
that I do in the open. 

A minute later, when I found myself sitting 
opposite to her, just we two alone, I suddenly 
recalled old Rennie's words. * Gentleman born/ 
I told myself, and I seemed to find an easier 
attitude and dispose of my one arm more grace- 
fully from that moment. No one could long feel 
ill at ease in my dear lady's presence. 

She spoke first of my book. 

Her eyes shone, and she seemed almost as 
eager about it as myself. 

The preliminaries are arranged. I am to 
have a royalty. Very small, my lady calls it ; it 
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does not seem small to me. And in a few 
weeks' time I shall have the proofs. 

When she had explained all this, I was 
suddenly overwhelmed by her great kindness. 

* I cannot think why/ I faltered — • why 
your grandfather should do all this for me^ 

Her eyes grew suddenly misty. 

' I am all he has left in the world/ she said 
very simply. 

Then I understood. But I felt myself redden, 
as I always do when I, or anyone else, recalls 
how I of all men was honoured in the saving of 
my lady s life. For that, it seems, is how they 
all regard it. 

Then, gladly for my part, we went on to talk 
of other things. My lady told me of some books 
she thought I should like to read, which her 
grandfather was sending me for Christmas. 

Thence the conversation flowed on till it 
reached my mother. 

' You are so lucky in having her,* my lady 
said. ' I do not even remember mine : she died 
when I was two years old. Sometimes I think I 
can almost recall her face ; it makes me ache 
with longing, but it always eludes me. I shall 
not even know her when we meet.' 
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Then, after a silence broken only by the soft 
murmurings of the fire, 'You remember your 
father ?' 

* Oh yes !* I answered, glad and proud, as I 
always am, to speak of him. 

* They say you are very like him,' she went 
on musingly, her sweet chin resting in the 
warm hollow of one white hand. 

Then, with apparent inconsequence, * My 
mother was young, and so pretty, I am told, 
when she married. My father was an old 
man — he died before I was born ; but we have 
a portrait of him at home : the lips sneer, and 
the eyes are hard and cruel.* 

She gave a little shudder. 

* He was rich, of course,' she murmured ; then, 
' Life is a strange thing,* she added as she lapsed 
into silence. 

She was silent so long, gazing into the firei 
that I almost thought she had forgotten my 
presence. 

I was well content to sit there and gaze upon 
her. 

She wore a trailing gown of velvet coloured 
like the topmost beech leaves, which have 
played the summer through in the merry sun- 
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shine, and at the first kiss of autumn have 
ruddied beneath their bronze. Where the velvet 
ended straight and simple against her white 
neck nestled some chrysanthemums of the same 
coppery shade. The firelight flickered and 
played all about the gown, caressing its soft 
folds and bringing out glints of gold in my 
lady*s hair. 

I gazed and gazed, pressing a lifetime's 
happiness into one short hour. 

All too short 

A silver timepiece upon the mantel hastily 
struck ten. The old clock in the hall followed 
leisurely with measured chime. 

My lady gave a little sigh and rose to her 
feet. 

I rose too. 

* I am afraid I must not keep you any longer,' 
she said, and smiled. 

Then, as always, daintily considerate, she 
held out her left hand. 

I would I dared have raised it to my lips. 
As it was, I bowed over it as I felt my father 
would have done. 

' When Fortune's wheel has turned, and the 
name of Angelus Drayton is in all men's 
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mouths, he will not disgrace the ancient name 
he bears.' 

Perhaps her eyes spoke, not her lips. 

At any rate, that was what she said to me. 

And it rings in my ears yet and oddly, 
perhaps, as a sort of refrain, Rennie's homely 
* Gentleman born, gentleman always.' 

Life is very good to-night. 
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CHAPTER LI 

THE DYING OF THE YEAR 

November 30. — Dark, damp and drear No- 
vember's days steal sadly past, each following 
the silent footfall of the one that's gone before. 

The murky clouds hang so low in the sombre 
sky the sun can scarce find power even at mid- 
day to make a rift through which to send some 
few pale messengers to greet the weary earth. 

For the Earth is tired now — tired even unto 
death. 

All the year she has laboured and toiled and 
borne many children. And now her work is done ; 
her weary head sinks upon her shrunken bosom ; 
her long gray hair veils her sunken eyes ; her 
thin, worn hands lie inert at her sides ; her 
breathing comes faint and slow : soon it will 
cease. Out of the far north unseen messengers 
draw daily nearer, bearing in their kindly hands 
her snow-white shroud. 
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The Earth is dying and all things are sad. 
In the cottage gardens, where gay flowers 
laughed the summer through, 

* Heavily hangs the tall sunflower 

O'er its grave i' the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock ; 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.' 

No whisper of chattering leaves greets the 
ear ; the bare trees stand motionless and 
sorrowful. 

The birds are silent in the dull hedgerows. 
The pheasant, grown fearful now, calls but 
seldom from the woods. The water-loving 
plants, that through long, hot months made lush 
greenness in the wayside ditches, now droop 
despondent, their soiled and tattered leaves 
brown and slimy. Here and there a tall, dun 
stalk of the wild-parsnip slants sideways where 
once it stood erect, bearing proud store of 
ripened seed ; the seeds now are scattered, and 
the branching stems ray skeletonwise, brittle 
and lifeless. 

A heavy stillness broods over marsh and hill, 
sleeping pastures and leafless woods. Only 
now and again a little breeze awakens, the very 
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ghost of bygone winds, and rustles the bent 
grasses and rattles the dry seed-pods in the 
hedgerows, 

I, too, am low-spirited with the waning year. 

And yet not wholly so. 

For as some wanderer on wind-nipped fells 
keeps his heart warm within by the thought of 
the cheerful hearth-place of his home, so I 
nurse ever in mine inmost soul a roseate glow ; 
and in that glow stands one all sofdy clothed in 
beech-leaf brown : her eyes shine like stars, her 
hand rests for a moment light and warm in mine. 

The vision will not last. All visions fade. 
Then again the drearsome November murk 
presses down upon me, and I am no longer a 
poet — caught up into a heaven of ecstasy — but 
only the village postman, damp, sodden, and 
weary-footed, stumbling through life even as I 
stumble in the dusky lanes against the year- 
worn stones. 
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THE LAST MONTH OF THE YEAR 

December i. — December is here — the last 
month of my year. Will its written record be 
worth the reading, I wonder ? 

It matters little, since it is meant for no other 
eye than mine. 

The manuscript makes quite a goodly pile. 

The smaller heap, that was my poems, has 
almost vanished, so fortunate have I been in 
that kind friend who has placed them one by one. 

I am quite accustomed now to opening some 
magazine or paper which comes by post, and 
meeting the familiar form of one of my flown 
nestlings. 

It still gives me pleasure, though the throb 
of gladness with which I gazed upon the first 
can never be repeated. 

That was one of life s joys which stands 
alone, unmatched through all the later years. 
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I once overheard a woman remark — she was 
a farmer's wife, quite a homely body, who had 
borne him a goodly number of lusty sons and 
daughters — that the happiest moment in all her 
life was when she heard her first-bom cry. 
There was nothing else ever came near it, she 
said, and then she added : 

* That's a joy no man can understand/ 

When I gazed upon that first printed poem 
of mine, I recalled the good wife's words, and 
I thought I understood. 

Now I greet the later offspring of my brain 
with tempered gladness, as no doubt did that 
worthy mother the later children of her married 
years. 

I wish the proofs of my book would come. 
I feel so restless a desire to hurry on its publi- 
cation, as though in some way the time were 
short. 

A totally unfounded thought, for I am in 
years so young, and, thanks to my worthy 
peasant sires, so strong, that I may have sixty 
years yet in which to toil after literary fame. 
Sixty years! how they stretch before me in 
their immensity. Surely in all that time one 
ought to attain somewhere. Even in this one 
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year I am not quite where I was at the begin- 
ning. I wonder what change another year will 
bring. Shall I be trudging the same long 
daily rounds ? 

I might do worse than that. 

How glad were those spring mornings when 
all was so young, and bright, and laughter- 
loving! It will be good to smell the primrose 
once again, and to find the first fragile egg of 
the promising year. 

In any case, I dare not throw up my simple 
post until I feel quite sure my pen can earn 
enough to supply my mother s needs. 

I sometimes think I ought to get a little maid 
to wait upon her whilst I am away. 

No doubt the weather we have lately had 
has been very trying. I have felt it myself, 
strong as I am; then, how much more she! 
Sometimes it comes to me, with a sudden pang, 
that there is something more than that. 

The other day I noticed the bread — I know 
her dear make so well — was different, and care- 
lessly inquired the reason. She got it from a 
neighbour's, she answered, having been * over- 
throng ' to bake herself. 

The answer cut me like a knife. 
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Overthrong ? When had she in her busiest 
days given a stranger's bread place on her 
board before? It came to me, with a cold 
feeling at my heart, that my mother had not felt 
well enough to bake. 

I charged her with it. 

Her worn hands trembled a little one upon 
the other ; she was never any use but for the 
truth, and she owned she had felt a little dizzy, 
and put off her baking till to-morrow. 

Her words upset me greatly, for I can never 
remember such a thing before. 

I was by her side in a moment, my arm 
about her waist, looking into her dim eyes as 
though I could read her soul, and plying her all 
the while with questions about her health. 

All I could gather was that she went dizzy 
now and again, and her legs felt weak, so that 
she could not stand. 

I was for going hot haste for the doctor. 
She forbade me quietly, as though I were a boy 
again. 

Then she took my face between her hands, 
for I was kneeling down beside her. 

' My son,' she said, and her lips quivered, 
I thought, as she said it, * there's naught ails 
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your mother that a doctor can cure ; there is 
no cure for what ails me now, and that is old 
age/ 

* Nay, nay * — with trembling hand staying the 
hasty protest on my lips — * I know I'm none so 
old as years count;* but Tve had a hard life, 
Angelus, and a sorrowful one, and were it not 
for leaving you, my boy — my little baby that I 
rocked upon this hearth — I would be fain to lie 
down now and rest.' 

I would not, could not, bear to have it so, 
I must, I would do something. 

I would get her help ; she should lead a lady's 
life. 

She shook her head. 

•Nay, nay; these poor old hands' — she 
showed their work-scarred palms upon her 
knee — ' they will last my time.' 

I would get her wine, take her to the sea, 
throw up my work, and wait upon her day and 
night. 

To all my suggestions she did but shake her 
head. 

* It's been a long, hard day, lad,' she said ; 
'but sleeping -time's none so far off.' Then 
she added softly : * Td like to handle your 
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book afore I go ; you'll give me a copy to lay 
with your father's ?' 

Of course I promised that the very first copy 
should be hers. 

And as I sat at her feet before the fire she 
grew more cheerful, and talked more than she 
had for many a day, recalling old times long 
gone, old ways long since vanished, old folks 
for many a year now dead. 

All this happened some days ago. I have 
watched her anxiously since, trying on my 
return home to look upon her with fresh eye. 
Would a stranger entering, I ask myself, deem 
her exceedingly feeble, even like to die ? 

Answering honestly, I cannot say he would. 
She moves actively about the house, her cheeks 
are still ruddy, and, though she has that patient, 
expectant aspect so associated in one*s mind 
with the deaf, she looks to have many years 
before her yet. 

God grant she may ! 
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THE LAMENT OF THE YEAR 

December 5. — The weather grows colder and 
colder. As yet there is no snow ; but all day 
long a bitter wind whines through the walls and 
tears across the exposed moorlands, a wind 
which carries with it, now and again, sharp 
needle-points of ice. 

The roads are all hard-bound and ring 
beneath the tread. In the lanes stones thrust 
up by the frost, ice-capped, hard fastened to the 
ground, catch the unwary feet. 

The sky is leaden ; across it the wind at times 
chases lower clouds of lighter gray. For many 
days no rain has fallen nor sun shone. 

To-night, returning from the Hall, battling 
against the cruel wind, which seemed to laugh 
at my winter clothing, thrusting its icy fingers 
beneath both it and my poor shivering flesh, to 
touch with numbness even my shrinking bones, 
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in a momentary lull I raised my head, which I 
had carried bent perforce against the gale, and, 
lo! a sudden rift in the clouds, and behind it the 
moon : pale and careworn her waning face 
looked out, then the clouds raced onwards and 
it was gone, the earth grew darker, and I with 
labouring breath pressed onward through the 
night. 

My lady is no longer at the Hall Will not 
be, Mrs. Renton says, until the flowers blow 
once more and the year wakes blushing for her 
bridal. Not that old Rennie put it so. She 
said : 

* Ay ! she's gone, an' shell not be back now, 
near as I can reckon, till we've redded all up in 
spring-cleaning ; then, likely, well have to begin 
over again a bit later, to make all ready for the 
bride.' 

They are to be married next year — in June, 
I think. 

They will be a good deal in London, but, if 
I know anything of my friend Ralph, the old 
county will call pretty frequently as far as he is 
concerned ; besides, the Squire ages fast, and his 
§on already takes most of the business of the 
estate off his hands. 
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She will be here often, she will move about 
in our midst, I shall see her day by day. 

Perhaps, though, by then I shall not be here. 
Who knows ? 

My mother seems to stand this searching cold 
well. Of course, she keeps within doors ; I take 
care to leave everything to her hand before I 
start of a morning. She seems quite herself, 
and her own sweet bread, like which none 
other ever was baked, has never again failed us. 
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SOME FEW SONGS OF THE YEAR 

December id. — At last, at last, the proofs 
have come. How my fingers trembled as I 
undid the wrapper and spread out the long, 
strange-looking sheets on a moorland stone. 

Directly I found the packet waiting for me at 
the post-office, I knew, of course, what it con- 
tained, and put it in my pocket, intending to save 
it until to-night, when, my day's work done, I 
should sit in the flicker of the genial fire and 
enjoy the best part of the day. 

But as I went across the upland it came to 
me suddenly that I might be mistaken, that the 
proofs might not be there, after all. 

I, who could find a certain satisfaction in 
postponing an assured pleasure, could not bear 
to wait in suspense. 

I looked around. The dark sky shut in the 
darker moor, no living thing was in sight ; so, 
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throwing the bags on the dead crisp heather, I 
undid my precious parcel, and there, out in the 
open where the ideas had first known life in my 
brain, I beheld my proofs. 

I held them down upon a weather- scarred 
stone, the long ends flapping and fluttering in the 
wind like the sails of a boat as, outward-bound, 
it leaves the harbour and catches the breeze. 

I examined them eagerly. 

With something like joy I noted a printer's 
error. 

My kind friend had already provided me with 
a small pamphlet on proof-correcting ; I had 
spent happy evening hours with that little book, 
and was eager to test my recently acquired 
knowledge. 

So there was I kneeling on the sere fell 
grasses, turning hastily one strip after another, 
the wind whistling in my ears and shaking me 
as I knelt. 

All the time Mick, with wide-spread legs and 
wagging tail, and head poised knowingly first 
this way and then that, wondered what strange 
thing of fur or feather was struggling so franti- 
cally in my grasp. 

It is late now. The proofs lie corrected, 
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and I feel my part is done. I must possess 
my soul in patience but a little longer to see 
the final result. 

My mother was sadly disappointed when she 
saw the proofs. 

I entered so gaily at dinner-time, and hardly 
kissed her before I cried : * The proofs have 
come — the proofs of my book/ 

I laid the delicious rustling things across her 
knee. 

She gazed at them almost in dismay. 

'That's all !' she said at last, 'why, I thought 
it was to be a book with covers, like your 
fathers.' 

I tried to explain the matter to her. She 
could not understand. After, as I thought, I 
had made it very clear, she said with a sigh : 

'Well, I know folks are clever out yonder, 
but how they'll ever fit those long things into 
the covers of a decent book passes me.' 

So I had finally to kiss her and tell her to 
wait in patience till she should see and hold and 
read the book. 

But the proofs seemed to depress her, and I 
think she was quite glad when I put them away 
into the desk to await to-night's correction. 
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THE LONG WAITING OF THE YEAR 

December 20. — I am perhaps almost as igno- 
rant as my dear mother on the practical side of 
the making of books, and was nearly as sur- 
prised as she when further proofs arrived — in 
page form this time. 

When I showed her this new consignment, 
she was quite delighted. 

' Ay ! ay f she said, ' trust an old woman. 
What did I tell you ? They Ve found out their 
mistake. I knew those long things could never 
make into a book. Now they've had another 
try, and it's more like — ^yes, a deal more like.* 

She is quite happy again, murmuring occa- 
sionally : 

* The old woman was none so foolish, after 
all.' 

I go over these second proofs, and by dint of 
minute care succeed in finding a few further 
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opportunities of displaying my powers of 
correction. 

How much longer, I wonder, is this sort of 
thing to continue ? 

When, oh, when, will my book appear ? 

I am filled with forebodings at times in this 
dark, dead season of the year — forebodings that 
something will happen before I hold that thin 
volume of my fancies in my hand, that some- 
how the crowning joy of authorship never will 
be mine. 

I must shake off this cloud of depression. 

My book is to appear, the publishers say, 
early in the New Year — say the end of January. 

Only a month hence. 

I wish that month were ended. 



i 
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MEMORIES OF A BYGONE YEAR 

December 24. — Christmas- Eve, and almost 
midnight. 

I remember, long years ago, my father telling 
me the story of how, on each recurring anni- 
versary of the birth of Christ, for one hour only 
all animals are permitted to speak with human 
voices, and I remember how greatly I longed 
to hear our various beasts — the byres and 
stables were well filled at that time — talk with 
one another, and perhaps, even, with me. I 
know one Chrismas Eve, after I had been put 
to bed in my little cot in the corner of mother's 
room, determined to keep awake till mid- 
night, I lay listening to the clock — the self- 
same clock whose steady tick-tock now sounds 
loudly through the stillness of the night. I 
listened whilst it chimed out hour after hour, 
in my zeal even throwing aside the home- 
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woven blankets that I might be too cold to 
sleep. 

I remember my tingling excitement when, 
after waiting such weary ages since the striking 
of eleven that I was beginning to tell myself 
that I must have been asleep and missed the 
magic hour, I heard at length the low interior 
gurglings and grumblings which to this day 
herald the proclaiming of another hour gone for 
ever. I popped up my little head and counted 
breathlessly to twelve. 

Then, almost laughing aloud in my delight, I 
slipped out of bed and, with noiseless bare feet, 
crept downstairs. 

The kitchen looked strange and unusual in 
the last dim glow of the dying fire ; the chairs, 
pushed back from the hearth, seemed to hold a 
sudden silence, as though they had been talking 
together a moment before. 

I stood, a little white-clad figure, on the 
bottom stair, gazing about with wide eyes, 
wondering the while what was the cause of a 
curious, regular, muffled sound which almost 
drowned the ticking of the clock in my ears. I 
listened and wondered till it came into my mind 
that it was nothing but the beating of my own 
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heart which fell so loudly on the midnight 
stillness. 

A little reassured, I went silently across the 
floor to where, beside the clock-case, hung 
nightly the keys of stable and byres. But, 
though I tiptoed till my toes ached, the keys 
were just beyond my reach. There was nothing 
for it but a chair. 

Carefully I drew across the rough floor one 
of those very chairs that seem now to nod back 
at me in the flickering firelight. The hind-legs 
grated on the rough stone. 

I stopped dead in guilty dismay, my heart 
beating even more quickly than before. 

Had anyone heard ? 

All was still overhead. 

With infinite caution I coaxed the tell-tale 
chair into a silent progression, and at length 
succeeded in obtaining the coveted keys. 

I can almost see myself at this moment, with 
tousled dark head, rosy cheeks, and eyes bright 
with excitement, stealing on bare feet to the 
great outer door. 

Arrived there, I gently fried the handle. 

The door was fast ; I had not thought of 
this, and all the time the fateful hour was 
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slipping by, and Captain and Boxer and Dapple 
and Bob were talking about wonderful things 
in the stable, and Daisy and Patty and Star and 
the rest were telling each other lovely tales in 
the byre, and here was I wide-awake and long- 
ing to listen to them, and only a stupid old 
door preventing me. 

In my anger and impatience I kicked it 
Luckily, my bare foot did not make much noise; 
only one of the dogs in the yard rattled his 
chain against his kennel and gave a short 
bark. He, at any rate, was talking in his usual 
language. 

Encouraged by his familiar voice, I set to 
work to see if it were possible for my small 
powers to overcome that obstinate door. 

It was locked, I found, but the key had been 
left in, and after some desperate struggles, 
involving much heavy breathing on my part, 
my two aching, crushed little hands at length 
succeeded in turning it in the lock. The 
grating sound echoed loudly through the 
house. 

I let some minutes pass in silence ; the 
sleepers above made no sound, so again I tried 
the door. 
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Still it would not yield. 

In my grandfather's time that bottom bolt, 
now long rusted in its socket, was always 
pushed at night, and that it was which next 
baffled my puny strength. 

Long hours, it seemed to me, I struggled with 
it ; its passive resistance was unlimited, and not 
a fraction of an inch would it yield. I sat down 
on the floor at last, panting. 

Beaten } 

Not I. I was trying to recall "what my 
grandfather's plan was when any bolt or bar 
about the place refused to move. 

Why, oil, of course. I sprang again to my 
feet ; the flask of oil in its thin cane wrapper 
stood where it stands still on the topmost shelf 
of the dresser — within easy reach now of my 
long arm, but then necessitating a prolonged 
and anxious climb. 

Still, fortune favours the brave : the oil was 
safely obtained, and in the dim light the bolt well 
anointed by means of the hen's feather kept 
always with the bottle for that purpose. 

This done, my little fingers again essayed 
their herculean task. They were greasy at first, 
and slipped ; this difficulty overcome by aid of 
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the little white nightie, once more I tried. At 
last — oh, joy ! — the obstinate bolt yielded and 
moved majestically back in its setting. 

I turned the handle ; the door opened easily. 

But all this had taken time ; even as the door 
swung wide, and the cold air rushed about my 
I^s, my cup of triumph was dashed to the 
ground, as the clock in the corner commenced 
its groaning wheeze, then slowly struck out — 
One! 

The mystic hour was over. Success had 
come too late. 

Oh, the tragedy of the child heart when first 
it beats itself against the inexorable — Too 
late! 

Tears rose, I fancy, to my eyes as I stood 
pressing one little set of cold pink toes above 
the other. 

Was there any hope ? I asked myself. 

Might not one little animal still be talking 
— the black calf or one of the curly-tailed pigs ? 

Should I go and see ? 

I stood irresolute. 

The yard looked black and forbidding ; the 
night air crept coldly up my bare limbs. 

I shivered and shut the door. 
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I can see the little tragic figure with drooping 
head, quivering lips, and dimmed eyes, creeping 
sorowfully up yonder stair, and so to bed. 

But kind sleep came, and the sun rose next 
morning, and childhood s griefs, though intense 
are transient ; and as I walked hand-in-hand 
with my father over the crisp, light snow, which 
had come, so he said, on purpose for Christmas, 
I told him the whole story with dry eyes, 
perhaps, even with a little glow of heroism, 
remembering the dangers of the night I had 
faced all alone. 

He was very understanding, as he always 
was, and promised faithfully : 

* Next year we will sit up, both of us, and will 
keep the door unbarred, and directly the clock 
strikes twelve we will steal out very softly in 
nice warm slippers, and will go all round the 
stalls and have a word with every animal in 
turn.' 

*So we will — so we will!* I shouted, caper- 
ing with delight at the hope newborn in my 
heart. 

What was a year to me ? 

Not much, perhaps. Yet oh, my father! when 
another Christmas Eve came round you and I 
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could no longer sit side by side in the cheerful 
firelight : the door was barred, and you were 
outside. 

I do not know why I have recalled this 
tragedy of my childhood. 

Perhaps because this evening my mother has 
been talking more than is her wont, and all about 
old days — ^things I said and did as a child, how 
fond my father was of me, how proud he would 
have been of me now. 

Looking at my empty sleeve, my abandoned 
career of learning, I rather sadly doubted this, 
but did not say so to her. And she talked on and 
on, gently rocking her chair, till at last she said 
she was tired and must get to bed, as she 
wanted to be up in good time to go to church in 
the morning. 

I, left alone, sat down to write, and have let 
my pen, I fear, stray where it will. 

Ah ! the old clock wheezingly proclaims the 
midnight hour. 

I throw the door wide open. 

It is a still, mild night. We shall have no 
' snow for Christmas ' this year. 

I listen intently. 

Far off, borne down the valley, comes the 
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distant sound of bells telling once again the glad 
tidings * how that Christ is born/ 

I feel strangely happy to-night. 

I will stir up the dying fire, and, gazing 
deep into its red heart, will let myself dream 
dreams. 
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THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR 

December 31. — Only seven days since I wrote 
last. It seems seven weeks at least. 

So long that I can bear to write about it all. 

For there is another grave beside my father's 
in the old churchyard, and the snow lies white 
upon them both. I am alone indeed now. 

Why was I so happy when I wrote last ? 

How could I have been, when this was 
drawing all so near ? 

Surely I should have seen the ashy shadow 
of Death falling across our hearth ? I should 
have felt saddened, I knew not why ? 

I did not. 

The oppression from which I had been 
suffering for some days had vanished, my 
sometime fears about my dear mother s health 
had sunk to rest, I felt light-hearted as a 
boy. 
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I know I sat for some time after I finished 
writing, seeing happy visions in the dying fire. 

I was roused by the old clock striking — One ! 
Too late for a chat with the animals, I thought, 
with a whimsical recalling of our long-empty 
byres. 

I raked the cinders carefully together, I 
remember, patted Mick and ensconced him, as 
usual, in his cosy corner under the settle, and 
for the last time went happily to bed. 

I lay awake a long while, thinking of many 

things, and most of all — why should I hide it ? 
— of my dear lady. I recalled just how she 
looked on this occasion and on that, how she 
had smiled on me, and, most rapturous thought, 
the touch of her soft hand in mine. Gradually 
my thoughts grew more and more vague until 
I must have slept, for I remember starting up 
suddenly with beating heart, as one does only 
out of sound slumber. 

What had waked me ? 

I had an idea that my mother had called me. 

I sat and listened. All was deadly still. 

I laid down again, thinking it must have been 
a dream. I could not, however, shake off the 
impression that she had called. 
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I listened and listened. 

Not a sound. 

Still, I felt so uneasy that, getting up and 
lighting a candle, I stole softly to my mother's 
room. There was no harm in making sure that 
all was well. 

The door pushed gently open, and the 
candle held in shadow not to disturb my 
mother, my first impression was that she was 
quietly sleeping. 

Almost laughing at myself in my relief, I 
was about to withdraw ; on second thoughts, 
an uneasy feeling stirring again in the bottom 
of my mind, I advanced cautiously into the 
room, letting the light fall on to the face on the 
pillow. 

Then in a moment I knew something was 
wrong ; for the dear face looked strange, and 
pinched, and gray, and the ruddy colour was 
gone from the sunk cheeks. 

With a stifled cry I bent over her. 

No, my worst fears were not realized ; the 
breath still came between the parted lips, but in 
a thin, uncertain manner that told even me, 
ignorant as I am of all that pertains to sickness, 
that something was seriously amiss. 
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I set the candle on the chest of drawers and 
knelt down beside her, 

• Mother !' I whispered. 
No answer. 

* Mother f — in a louder tone ; and * Mother !* 
once again. 

For the first time in all my life her ears were 
deadened to my cry. 

I stroked her dear white head ; I chafed her 
limp, cold hands ; I entreated her to speak to 
me. 

No answer. But for that flickering, bubbling 
breath the spirit might already have left its 
earthly throne. 

The rest of that terrible night is like a con- 
fused dream. 

I went first for our nearest neighbour. 

How long it seemed before she responded to 
my frantic cries and heavy knockings at her 
door ! And I in terror all the time lest even 
at that moment the Unknown should have 
entered our house and rendered all help 
unavailing. 

The neighbour roused at last. She, I think 
it was, told me where I could borrow a horse 
that I might fetch the doctor. 
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The next thing I can recall is the unaccus- 
tomed feeling of the leather between my knees 
and the clatter of the rattling hoofs as I urged 
the flying beast faster, faster through the wild 
night, lest I should be too late. 

I think I would not wait for the doctor, I 
know I rode back alone, helter-skelter through 
the black darkness, a sob in my throat, and It — 
that was a nameless dread^-ever close behind. 

Then once more I found myself at that quiet 
bedside. 

No change, no voice, no movement of the 
eyelids, all in mute silence — she whom I loved 
slipping away from me, out into the darkness. 

The doctor was very kind. He must have 
had a mother himself, and perhaps lost her. 
He handled her so tenderly, like a woman, I 
thought ; and he listened with his stethoscope 
here and there, and his face grew graver and 
more sad. 

At last, * Heart failure,' he pronounced, lifting 
up his grizzled head. 

And I, with trembling lips, knowing so well 
the answer even before the question was asked, 
sobbed out : 

* Is there nothing to be done ?' 
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He answered that it was possible by certain 
means to prolong her life an hour or two ; but 
she might suffer, and in any case the end was 
inevitable and not far off, 

* The heart is absolutely worn out,' he 
added. * The only wonder is your mother has 
kept about so long.' 

Recalling those slight attacks of dizziness, the 
little failures of strength I had noticed, I 
realized suddenly how, when her poor body, 
worn out with all the years she had toiled for 
us, had begun to falter and waver on its course, 
her strong, brave spirit had forced it still to 
endure. 

I had been by her side and had never 
known it. 

I went out into the night. 

Later on I was back again beside the bed, 
my hand upon the thin, worn one, which lay 
helpless now upon the patchwork quilt of her^ 
own making, its life-work over. 

There was absolutely nothing to be. done but 
^t times to moisten the dry lips, through which 
the breath came ever slower and more unevenly, 
or to wipe the death-dews from her gray, worn 
brow. 
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So the night stole away and the day broke. 

Christmas Day. 

My mother's place in the little church would 
be empty for the first time for many years. 

No change or movement 

It was terrible sitting there waiting. 

My mother was dying, going out alone from 
the cheerful homely life she knew so well. Groing 
whither ? And to what ? 

And I, who loved her so, was all-powerless ; 
she no longer heard the sound of my voice or 
felt the touch of my hand. 

At last I was so overwhelmed with the awful 
loneliness of the death-chamber and its terrible 
silence that I crept softly from the room and 
down the stairs. The kitchen seemed full of 
people — neighbours, I supposed vaguely, who 
had come to help. With what I knew not. 

For the lone one upstairs no help was 
possible. 

The buzz of low-toned voices was hushed 
on my entrance. All eyes turned towards me. 
* Any change ?' several voices asked with a sort 
of subdued eagerness. 

I shook my head and turned again up the 
narrow stair. 
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After all, it was harder to bear their company 
than her loneliness. 

They were drinking tea, and — one notices 
such trifles at terrible times like this — I ob- 
served they were using mother's best cups and 
saucers, which we have always kept for great 
occasions. 

I had a momentary impulse to stop them ; 
for the last time I had seen those cups in use 
was on that far-off day when my lady sat by 
our hearth and the last sun-ray glinted in her 
hair. 

But the words on my lips died away. 

What mattered it? What mattered any- 
thing? My mother lay dying. And how I 
longed that I might die with her ! 

I went back to her side. 

The dreary day dragged on — Christmas Day, 
as I recalled dully when I heard the plain, 
insistent note of our one church bell calling all 
to come and worship the Child that was born, 
and the answering footsteps shuffling and 
stamping and clattering past ; and the voices 
growing louder, fading, and dying away, till 
all was again quiet. 

Some time during the day the doctor came 
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and busied himself once more over that poor 
uncaring form. 

' It cannot be very long now/ he said gently 
as he pressed my hand. ' Have you had any- 
thing ? he asked ; ' you had better, I think.' 

I shook my head in dumb misery. The 
thought of food or drink was hateful to me. 

The hours went on. 

Now and again a neighbour came creaking 
up the stairs, pestered me with questions I had 
no voice to answer, and, in clumsy attempt at 
quiet, shuffled noisily away. 

It did not matter; nothing mattered now. 
Mother was dying, the only thing I had in the 
world to love, and she was slipping away with- 
out a word or a look 

I tried to pray. 

I found I had nothing for which to pray. I 
could not ask that she might live. 

The doctor had said that she must die, and 
the days of miracles were over. 

' Utterly worn out ' kept ringing in my ears. 

Oh, poor, poor heart, that had beat for us so 
lovingly, so strongly, these many weary years, 
never sparing itself, until the end came and 
it could do no more I 
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Even were it possible that prayer of mine 
could bring her back to life, should I pray, it ? 

Even had our Saviour's form stood by that 
bedside, and His loving eyes looked down on 
her, would He have bade that poor toil-worn 
body, so near its well-earned rest, arise and 
take up the burden of life again ?. 

I trow not. 

' He loves you even better than I, mother 
mine,' I whispered. 

So the long hours wore on. 

A gray, dull day it was, and very still. 

Towards sunset, the early winter sunset, a 
little wind awoke and moaned about the house. 
I thought once or twice my mother heard it; 
maybe it was only my fancy that her eyelids 
flickered a little in the hollows under their gray 
brows. 

The wind, such as it was, drew softly the 
clouds from the western sky, and through the 
rift the setting sun sent one long ray straight 
through the west window. It fell full on my 
mother's wan face, and gave it a pretty pink 
flush like a girl's ; and it seemed to warm for a 
moment the fast-ebbing life in her; the eye- 
lids trembled, then opened, and the dim blue 
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eyes, that looked already so far away, rested on 
my face. 

' Angelus/ she said in a voice so faint and 
low I held my breath, lest I should lose a single 
sound of it 

• Angelus — I am going first/ she went on in 
a litde thread-like whisper, * so — you — Angelus ' 
— and the dim eyes looked pitifully into mine 
— * must — fend — for — ^the — boy/ 

Then I knew she took me for my father, and 
a hand of ice seemed laid about my heart 

The voice went on brokenly : 

' Keep him — on — ^the land — Angelus — he 
will — be happier — so/ 

There was a long pause, and the tired eye- 
lids sank. 

After a while the lips moved again and the 
voice came a little stronger. 

' I was always far beneath you — but — I — loved 
you — Angelus— not God — in heaven — could — 
love — you — more. * 

Another pause — so long this time I almost 
feared I should hear her voice no more. But 
the dim eyes opened once again, and with a last 
effort she took my face weakly between her 
hands. 
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* Kiss me — Angelus — just — once — again/ 

I kissed her, knowing it was my father's lips, 
not mine, she was fain to meet, and even as I 
did so my mother went out alone into the 
darkness. 

They two are together now. 

But I, their son, am left to stumble through 
life alone. 

All this week I have gone my rounds as 
usual. People have wondered, perhaps, that I 
could do it, but her brave spirit has been with 
me and helped me through. 

I shall give up my post as soon as possible. 
I know not what the future holds for me, but I 
feel I must carry my heart hunger elsewhere. 

When I enter the desolate kitchen at night, 
my heart cries out with its loneliness ; when I 
sit and watch her empty chair, I would I, too, 
were dead. 

I have no one now to love and work for. 

My book will come too late. 

For, mother, you will never hold it in your 
dear toil-worn hands. 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

THE ENDING OF THE BOOK OF ANGELUS 

It is a strange book, this book of mine, which 
shows the soul of a man unclothed by the 
decent speech which we use so cunningly as 
garments, whereby our naked selves may be 
disguised each from the other. 

In turning these loose leaves over to-night, it 
has come to me rather suddenly that when I 
started out I intended to write only such things 
as I might read in the Book of Nature, around 
me. And, lo! I have fallen more and more into 
the way of setting down those things which I 
found in the Book of Self, within. 

I — I, and everywhere I. As though the 
feeble moanings of one trampled unit more or 
less made heavier or lighter by one jot the 
burden of a suffering world. 

Yet what I have written I have written. In 
any case it matters not, as no eye but my own 
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will ever read these pages. Or perchance one 
other. For in the event of my death happen- 
ing before hers, I have dared — and greatly 
dared — in that this poor record of a broken life 
is inscribed : 

To Sibyl. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE 
DAILY TELEGRAPH (January 30, 19—) 

It is with the deepest regret that we announce 
the death through accident — the circumstances 
are given elsewhere in our columns — of the 
century's youngest poet, Angelus Drayton. 

Our readers will recall poems of his in the 
Seeker and elsewhere, the purity of whose 
melody was only equalled by the intensity of 
their realism. Angelus Drayton was emphati- 
cally the poet of Nature. Had he lived, we can 
confidently state a very great future had been 
his. 

As already announced, Messrs. William Vane 
and Co. have almost ready for publication a 
small volume of the poems of Angelus Drayton, 
entitled * Whisperings.' 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR OF THE 
PAPERS OF ANGELUS DRAYTON 

After the tragic death of the young poet, his 
papers were placed in our hands by the wish of 
his friends, to be prepared for publication. 

Having read them through, we came to the 
conclusion that any editing on our part would 
be worse than unnecessary — it would be 
sacrilege. 

With the sole exception that, for obvious 
reasons, we have altered the names of places 
and persons, the papers stand just as Angelus 
Drayton left them, rough-hewn from the mind 
of a true child of Nature. 

In them may be read, side by side with his keen 
observations in the world that lies at our feet, 
a year's growth in the heart and mind of a man. 

The life of Angelus Drayton is so recent a 
thing in our midst, his death so close a tragedy 
to us who were his friends, that it seems hardly 
necessary to say more. 
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But, tor the sake of those who will read this 
volume in other later years, we have decided to 
give a few words concerning the manner of his 
death. 

It was in the middle of January. There had 
been a heavy fall of snow just after Christmas, 
followed by a sudden thaw, and the river was 
flooded. Angelus must have been returning 
from his afternoon round, perhaps in the 
gathering dusk was watching the river's sullen 
flow, when there was a sudden cry for help, and 
the next moment he saw someone struggling 
desperately in the rapid current. There would 
be, we take it, light enough for him to see that 
the drowning man was Silly Jim, the village 
idiot, to whom Angelus from boyhood up had 
always shown a tender kindness. But who it 
was made little difference. A fellow-creature's 
life was in danger ; not a moment was to be lost. 

Throwing aside his bags, he must have raced 
downstream a considerable distance in the hopes 
of heading off the drowning man, who, fairly held 
up by the force of the current, was crying all the 
while as pitifully as a child for help ; when he 
saw his opportunity, Angelus plunged into the 
foaming water. 
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In the days before his accident he had been a 
strong swimmer, and there are those who say he 
forgot in his excitement that he had but one 
arm. 

We do not think so. 

No one who has read the pages of his diary 
as we have done will believe but that the loss 
of his limb was so ever present with him that 
he could not have forgotten it even for a 
moment. 

We quite believe he fully realized how terribly 
handicapped he was ; but a fellow-creature was 
calling for help, his father s blood rose, and he 
answered that call. 

When others who had heard the drowning 
man's screams reached the river-bank, Mick, the 
little white fox-terrier who was the constant 
companion of Drayton on his rounds, was the 
only living thing in sight, racing up and down, 
whining and barking, wanting desperately to 
follow his master, but, with courage less than 
his, not daring to attempt the sullen, swirling 
flood 

A moment later the eager watchers saw two 
heads rise to the surface together. Angelus 
had reached the other. 
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Through the wintry afternoon went up a 
ringring cheer. 

But it was quickly seen, heavily burdened as 
he was, there was little chance of Drayton's 
bringing the other to land. The men on the 
shore shouted to him to save himself. The 
look he turned on them they will never foi^et 
to their dying day. 

There was still one chance. 

A little lower down the river takes a sharp 
turn, and a tree overhangs the water nearly to 
mid -stream. Here, favoured by the current, 
which runs strongly to that side, ready hands 
and strong arms were successful in drawing the 
two now senseless forms safe to land. 

Silly Jim soon recovered, and wanders as 
before, an unmeaning smile upon his rosy face. 

Angelus Drayton just opened his eyes once 
again on life, and then, with a sigh, gave up the 
unequal fight. 

' He was like his father, never overstrong, and 
he took his mothers death terribly to heart,' 
said the doctor. 

He is a rough man, our doctor, but as he said 
it there were tears in his voice. 

The dead Angelus lay in state in the old 
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farm kitchen where his baby feet had first 
learned to walk. And the people came from 
far and near to pay their simple tribute to the 
courage of the man that was gone. It was the 
man they honoured, the hero. 

*And him but a one-armed chap,' one old 
farmer was heard to say, as he drew his rough 
sleeve across his eyes. 

But there were one or two who stood by that 
rustic bier who came to honour not only the 
man, but the poet. 

Fame had come to him, the thing he had so 
greatly desired, so longed to grasp, and it lay 
unheeded in his dead, cold hand. 

Yet no one could gaze on that calm, still face, 
and note the unutterable beauty of the cold, 
clear features, the triumphant smile that haunted 
the closed curve of the mouth, and doubt for 
a moment that somewhere, far off, Angelus 
Drayton had gained what he desired. 

Two days after the heavy clods had fallen on 
his cofHn, his first and last book saw the light. 

THE END 
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